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THE  VOLUNTEER  CARRIES  ON 

By  Priscilla  Whelden 

Volunteer  workers  have  always  played  an  there  was  a  potential  source  for  expanding 
important  role  at  the  New  York  Association  and  adding  to  the  services  already  offered  by 
for  the  Blind.  The  organization  was  founded  the  Lighthouse,  the  Women’s  Executive  Com- 
and  carried  through  its  initial  stages  by  the  mittee  studied  the  problem  of  how  this  source 
inspiration  of  volunteers,  and  through  the  might  be  developed.  It  was  evident  that  the 
years  while  it  has  been  steadily  growing  in  volunteers  needed  not  only  training  in  their 
usefulness,  groups  of  faithful  volunteers  have  particular  job  but  a  background  of  knowl- 
worked  side  by  side  with  the  professional  edge  of  work  with  the  blind.  It  was  neces- 
staff.  The  staff  has  depended  upon  them  for  sary  to  have  a  clear  picture  of  just  what 
reading  to  the  blind  and  leading  the  many  volunteer  work  was  being  done  and  how  new 
recreation  groups.  jobs  could  be  developed.  No  one  on  the  busy 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about  120  staff  had  time  to  do  this.  A  sighted  volunteer 
people  helping  in  this  way.  Teachers  of  the  supervisor  of  volunteers  was  secured  and 
many  activities,  such  as  beauty  culture,  danc-  came  to  the  Lighthouse  this  past  winter  for 
ing,  and  sculpture,  are  enlisted  from  training  three  half-days  each  week.  In  collaboration 
schools  and  professional  centers.  Other  volun-  with  Mr.  Blackburn,  the  Director  of  Social 
tcers  have  come  on  their  own  initiative,  be-  Welfare,  she  has  been  making  an  analysis 
cause  of  their  wish  to  help  the  blind.  Recently  of  the  volunteer  program, 
this  group  of  volunteers  who  read,  guide,  and  The  theory  underlying  the  program  is  that 
give  clerical  assistance,  has  been  under  the  the  well-informed  volunteer,  satisfied  because 
direction  of  a  blind  secretary,  invaluable  be-  her  job  is  clearly  defined  and  carefully  super¬ 
cause  of  her  ability  to  translate  to  them  the  vised,  is  one  of  the  most  telling  means  of 
reactions  of  the  blind.  presenting  the  case  of  the  blind  to  the  com- 

Realizing  that  in  this  group  of  workers  munity  in  which  they  live. 
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The  program  has  purposely  been  developed 
very  slowly.  First,  a  study  of  the  volunteer 
activities  of  the  organization  was  made.  Next, 
conferences  with  the  key  members  of  the  staff 
were  held  to  learn  how  volunteers  fitted  into 
their  various  departments  and  what  staff 
work  could  be  done  by  volunteers  when  suit¬ 
able  ones  were  found. 

Following  this,  a  file  system  was  set  up. 
Information  on  all  volunteers  was  transferred 
to  a  printed  application  card.  The  face  of 
this  card  gives  date,  name,  home  address, 
home  telephone,  business  address,  business 
telephone,  previous  experience,  time  available, 
and  other  information.  The  reverse  of  the 
card  has  space  on  the  left  for  the  assignment 
and  date,  and  on  the  right  for  a  report  on  the 
work  done.  These  cards  are  filed  alphabet¬ 
ically. 

An  analysis  of  all  possible  jobs  was  worked 
out.  This  information  is  also  set  up  on  cards 
and  filed  by  type  of  work — ^braille,  clerical, 
clothing,  etc.  The  headings  on  these  cards 
are  “Work  to  be  Done,”  “Time  Required,” 
“Type  of  Person  Needed.” 

The  Supervisor  interviews  all  new  volun¬ 
teers.  She  takes  this  opportunity  to  get  a 
personal  estimate  of  their  experience  and  apti¬ 
tudes  in  order  to  determine  the  best  assign¬ 
ment  for  them.  As  a  preliminary  step  in  their 
training  in  this  organization  an  appointment 
is  made  at  this  time  for  a  tour  of  the  entire 
plant.  The  volunteer  is  also  given  a  “kit”  of 
reading  material.  This  contains  Lighthouse 
pamphlets,  A  Hand  BooI{  for  the  Blind  and 
Their  Friends,  written  by  the  founder,  Mrs. 
Winifred  Holt  Mather,  and  a  list  of  “Do’s 
and  Don’t’s  in  Working  With  the  Blind.” 
If  the  volunteer  wishes  to  help  with  music, 
to  read,  or  to  assist  in  the  recreational  activi¬ 
ties,  she  is  taken  to  the  staff  member  in  charge 
of  that  work.  Some  volunteers  have  the  desire 
and  ability  to  do  work  of  a  more  adminis¬ 
trative  type.  They  can  either  take  over  some 
of  the  duties  carried  by  a  staff  member,  or 
because  of  special  talents,  initiate  new  work. 


Such  assignments,  which  are  not  numerous, 
are  made  only  in  close  co-operation  with  the  I 
staff  member  involved  and  with  continuing 
supervision. 

An  important  undertaking  of  the  Super¬ 
visor  has  been  to  make  contacts  with  outside 
sources  of  volunteers,  such  as  the  Junior 
League,  church  volunteer  placement  bureaus, 
and  the  Red  Cross.  She  is  able  to  interpret 
to  these  organizations  the  needs  of  the  Light¬ 
house.  Personal  contact  with  them  stimulates 
their  interest  in  supplying  these  needs. 

A  training  course  for  volunteers  and  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  the  blind  is  the  next  step  in 
the  program.  As  the  study  has  gone  on  during 
the  past  months,  the  outline  of  material  to 
be  offered  and  the  technique  of  presenting  it 
have  gradually  taken  shape.  Such  a  course  is 
planned  for  the  coming  fall. 

A  few  of  the  new  jobs  which  have  evolved 
in  the  study  of  the  program  up  to  the  present 
time  are  listed  below: 

A  volunteer  is  receiving,  sorting,  and 
preparing  for  distribution  all  clothes 
donated  to  the  Lighthouse. 

A  volunteer  is  acting  as  staff  librarian. 
She  has  assembled  and  catalogued  all  refer¬ 
ence  books  and  has  established  a  workable 
file  of  current  publications  of  other  or¬ 
ganizations. 

A  volunteer  is  editing  Lighthouse  News, 
the  bulletin  of  the  Association. 

A  volunteer  is  to  be  Curator  of  the 
Museum.  The  Lighthouse  has  a  collection 
of  articles  of  outstanding  historical  interest. 
These  she  is  sorting,  labeling,  and  prepar¬ 
ing  for  exhibit. 

A  group  of  volunteers  are  doing  the 
finishing  on  the  handicraft  products  which 
have  been  made  by  the  part-time  workers. 
This  particular  work,  if  it  proves  prac¬ 
tical,  will  be  especially  helpful,  as  it  will 
mean  that  the  money  previously  used  to 
employ  sighted  finishers  will  now  be  paid 
to  the  blind  workers  themselves. 


THE  VOLUNTEER  CARRIES  ON 


Organized  volunteer  work  grows  of  its  own 
momentum.  A  volunteer,  doing  a  responsible 
job  within  her  capabilities,  becomes  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  the  work  and  brings  in  her 
friends.  A  staff  member,  knowing  that  her 
helper  will  probably  be  competent,  is  willing 
to  give  more  of  her  time  for  the  preliminary 
training  of  that  helper.  As  more  people  be¬ 
come  aware  of  the  current  needs,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  filling  them  increases. 

Recently,  one  of  the  blind  students  for 
whom  the  Lighthouse  furnishes  readers, 
started  to  study  calculus.  None  of  the  regular 
readers  could  help  with  this,  but  one  of  the 
volunteers  had  a  mathematically-minded 
friend  who  now  reads  with  the  student  twice 
a  week.  The  Music  School  badly  needed 
someone  to  dictate  music  for  transcription 
into  braille.  No  one  could  be  found.  But  a 
volunteer  knew  a  teacher  of  music  in  the 
New  York  schools  who  was  just  retiring. 
When  asked,  this  teacher  not  only  took  over 
the  work,  but  has  since  produced  an  accom¬ 
panist  for  a  blind  teacher  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ings,  an  assignment  almost  impossible  to  fill 
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during  the  warm  spring  and  summer  months. 

To  anyone  who  is  planning  to  organize 
volunteers  these  suggestions,  based  on  a  brief 
period  of  experimenting  with  a  supervised 
volunteer  force,  may  be  useful: 

Don’t  rush  in.  Develop  the  program  slowly. 

Don’t  get  volunteers  until  you  have  suitable 
jobs  for  them. 

Don’t  get  a  corps  of  volunteers  unless  you 
can  provide  adequate  training  for  them. 

Always  have  a  member  of  the  staff  who 
can  carry  the  work  of  the  volunteer  when  the 
volunteer  is  not  on  hand. 

Definite  office  hours  for  the  supervisor  of 
volunteers  are  a  necessity. 

Be  sure  that  staff  members  have  a  definite 
understanding  of  the  duties  of  the  supervisor 
of  volunteers  and  her  place  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

In  this  time  of  national  emergency  when 
budgets  shrink  but  calls  for  help  multiply, 
the  Lighthouse  turns  to  its  volunteer  workers 
confident  that  in  them  will  be  found  the 
means  of  a  constantly  increasing  service  to 
the  visually  handicapped  in  the  community. 


NEW  AVENUES  FOR  A  MUSICAL  CAREER 


By  John  W.  Lewis,  Jr. 


I  AM  INDEBTED  to  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  for  this  opportunity  to  share  a 
portion  of  my  experiences  and  observations 
with  those  blind  persons  interested  in  a  musi¬ 
cal  career.  A  brief  descriptive  account  of  my 
work  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  general  na¬ 
ture  of  the  problems  inherent  in  it  for  blind 
persons  seeking  a  career  in  music. 

I  am  what  might  be  termed  “Director  of 
Community  Music”  for  the  Georgia  Branch 
of  the  Pepperell  Manufacturing  Company 
with  R.  D.  Harvey  as  Manager.  To  in¬ 
sure  success  for  the  movement,  two  of  the 
local  churches  have  assumed  a  portion  of  the 
financial  responsibility  incident  to  the  enter¬ 
prise.  The  movement  sprang  from  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  civic  and  religious  leaders 
alike  for  a  better  type  of  music  throughout 
the  community.  The  movement  has  been  in 
operation  for  some  six  months;  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  it  will  became  a  perma¬ 
nent  institution  in  our  community  life. 

In  addition  to  directing  the  choirs  of  the 
Baptist  and  Methodist  churches  respectively, 
I  am  charged  with  musical  projects  commu¬ 
nity-wide  in  scope.  To  date,  I  have  the  two 
choirs,  two  glee  clubs  in  the  school,  and  a 
number  of  smaller  choral  groups  not  con¬ 
nected  with  any  specific  institution.  Future 
plans  call  for  a  men’s  choir  for  the  interde¬ 
nominational  Bible  class  sponsored  by  the 
Community,  and  a  civic  choral  association 
designed  to  bring  the  best  in  choral  literature 
to  the  community  and  surrounding  vicinity. 

The  conditions  leading  to  my  connections 
here  are  not  in  the  least  unusual.  At  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  a  friend  whom  I  had  known  in 
college,  I  was  asked  to  assist  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  choir  for  his  church.  The  choir  of 


the  Methodist  church  was  sufficiently  im-  | 
pressed  with  our  work  to  ask  me  to  lead  them 
in  a  similar  program  of  training.  Before  the 
four  weeks’  period  had  elapsed,  civic  and  re¬ 
ligious  leaders  consolidated  their  efforts,  and 
induced  the  management  of  the  Pepperell 
Manufacturing  Company  to  assist  them  in 
sponsoring  the  movement  for  an  extended 
period.  It  was  launched  as  a  three  months’  ex¬ 
periment;  however,  the  time  was  extended 
for  another  six  months;  and  present  indica¬ 
tions  point  to  its  becoming  a  permanent  in¬ 
stitution  in  the  life  of  the  community. 

Present  data  do  not  reveal  the  extent  to 
which  such  a  movement  may  have  gained  the 
support  of  the  industrial  leadership  of  the 
nation.  Indeed  such  an  investigation  would 
prove  a  distinct  contribution  to  students  of 
vocational  guidance.  Discounting  our  present 
war  economy,  our  increased  leisure  time 
made  available  through  the  advent  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  will  give  birth  to  more  and  more  move¬ 
ments  of  this  general  type.  Greater  attention 
to  our  emotional  and  aesthetic  h'fe  has  been 
the  clarion  call  of  schools  and  colleges  for  the 
past  thirty  or  forty  years.  They  have  done 
much  to  awaken  us  to  the  prime  importana 
of  emotional  and  aesthetic  experiences. 

Fruits  of  their  labor  may  be  seen  in  ex¬ 
panded  social  services  made  available  through 
the  various  labor  unions,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  privately  sponsored  organizations. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  type  of 
program  is  not  new  to  our  national  life.  Iso¬ 
lated  instances  are  to  be  found  in  which  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises  have  supported  similar  pro¬ 
grams  for  their  workers.  The  times  are  pro¬ 
pitious  for  a  rapid  development  of  this  move¬ 
ment  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  demands  of 
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a  public  whose  working  hours  are  being 
slowly  but  steadily  reduced. 

Organized  labor  through  its  educational 
and  recreational  programs  has  accepted  the 
challenge  of  the  new  conditions  accruing 
from  our  industrial  development.  They  are 
sponsoring  classes  in  music  appreciation,  the 
graphic  arts,  public  speaking,  writing,  and 
other  similar  subjects.  Business  men  and 
workers  alike  are  coming  to  realize  that  it  is 
imperative  that  we  provide  our  people  with 
satisfactory  outlets  for  their  emotional  and 
intellectual  energies.  Further  evidence  of  the 
recognition  of  these  needs  may  be  found  in 
the  various  music  and  art  organizations 
sponsored  by  the  Federal  government  through 
the  WPA  and  NY  A  projects.  Aesthetic  ex¬ 
periences  are  destined  to  play  an  increasingly 
large  part  in  our  national  life.  The  problem 
before  us  is  to  discover  the  best  means  by 
which  necessary  skills  and  techniques  can  be 
brought  to  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
people.  Such  an  objective  may  well  become  a 
cardinal  policy  of  our  major  corporations  and 
labor  organizations  in  the  future. 

The  tempo  of  modern  life  is  such  that  it 
renders  the  future  highly  unpredictable  and 
uncertain.  Changes  are  so  great  and  so  rapid 
that  long  term  programs  of  vocational  train¬ 
ing  are  difficult  if  not  impossible.  Yet,  a  well- 
trained  musician  with  a  high  order  of  scKial 
intelligence,  and  an  emotional  poise  and  con¬ 
trol  will  do  well  to  examine  this  aspect  of 
professional  music.  It  is  obvious  that  technical 
training  is  essential  to  success  in  this  or  any 
other  field.  However,  training  alone  will  not 
bring  satisfactory  results.  As  is  true  in  all 
branches  of  teaching,  the  spark  of  humanity 
must  burn  brightly  in  the  heart  and  soul  of 
the  teacher.  He  must  be  moved  by  a  deep  re¬ 
gard  for  people  of  all  classes  and  all  types.  In 
short,  he  must  possess  social  intelligence  and 
emotional  adaptability  if  he  would  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  this  area  of  service. 

While  the  loss  of  sight  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  asset  in  any  line  of  endeavor,  it  re¬ 


mains  that  certain  areas  of  service  are  not  so 
completely  dependent  upon  vision  as  are 
certain  others.  The  blind  person  is  most  likely 
to  succeed  in  those  enterprises  in  which  ideas 
and  attitudes  take  precedence  over  skills  and 
techniques.  Applied  to  music,  this  suggests 
that  instrumental  teachers  are  at  a  decided 
disadvantage  save  'in  the  rarest  instances 
when  they  are  privileged  to  deal  with  the 
more  mature  and  highly  gifted  students. 

The  student  aiming  for  the  concert  stage, 
or  the  college  classroom,  is  confronted  with  a 
heritage  of  tradition  so  vast  in  its  scope  that 
only  the  most  arduous  and  brilliant  students 
may  hope  to  overcome  it.  The  problem  is 
even  more  acute  for  the  blind  person  seeking 
success  in  either  of  these  fields  of  service.  It 
is  all  but  impossible  for  the  blind  person  to 
master  the  body  of  musical  literature  with 
sufficient  thoroughness  to  entitle  him  to  the 
consideration  of  the  more  scholarly  leadership 
in  the  musical  world.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
he  must  necessarily  be  an  inferior  musician. 
While  musical  scholarship  is  not  to  be  di¬ 
vorced  from  aesthetic  standards,  the  latter 
may  be  attained  through  the  wise  choice  of 
the  very  best  literature  of  the  art. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  paragraph,  the 
program  which  we  are  developing  has  in  it 
certain  features  which  entitle  it  to  serious  con¬ 
sideration  by  those  blind  persons  interested 
in  a  musical  career.  A  program  of  community 
music  must  necessarily  have  as  its  goal,  the 
development  of  widespread  musical  interest 
rather  than  the  development  of  a  few  talented 
performers.  This  can  best  be  done  by  utiliz¬ 
ing  skills  and  techniques  possessed  by  the 
largest  number  of  persons,  namely,  group 
singing.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
best  choral  effects  are  by  no  means  dependent 
upon  individually  trained  voices. 

Second,  since  most  of  the  participants  in 
such  a  program  as  I  have  described  are  de¬ 
voting  their  main  energies  to  other  pursuits, 
the  demands  upon  musical  scholarship  will 
be  relatively  small  as  compared  with  the  more 
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intensive  training  of  the  colleges  and  special 
music  schools.  Since  it  is  quite  difficult  for  the 
blind  person  to  examine  large  quantities  of 
music  literature,  this  type  of  work  would 
seem  to  merit  careful  consideration  by  those 
contemplating  professional  careers. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  factors  lead¬ 
ing  to  success  in  this  branch  of  work  are 
those  of  social  intelligence  and  emotional  sta¬ 
bility.  A  wide  variety  of  social  experiences  is 
indispensable  to  success  in  this  field  of  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  leader  must  possess  a  genuine  con¬ 
cern  for  all  types  of  persons,  for  without  this 
quality  of  mind  and  spirit,  nothing  of  en¬ 
during  value  can  be  achieved. 

My  experiences  thus  far  continue  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  overwhelming  importance  of 
understanding  people.  Without  this,  every¬ 
thing  else  is  impotent.  The  blind  person,  per¬ 
haps  more  than  others,  should  be  careful  lest 
he  submerge  himself  too  deeply  in  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  scholarship,  using  it  as  a  retreat  from 
his  fear  of  competitive  social  life.  Scholarship 
is  certainly  one  of  the  essentials,  yet  it  is  not 
sufficient  within  itself.  An  adequate  musical 


background,  plus  social  vision,  and  a  creative  ^ 
imagination,  will  bring  forth  abundant  fruit  ! 
in  the  time  of  harvest.  This  is  a  new  field,  \ 
and  is  only  for  those  with  courage  and  imagi-  1 
nation;  it  merits  your  careful  consideration.  [ 
In  conclusion,  our  program  is  predicated  on  r 
the  truth  that  music  penetrates  to  the  depths  1 
of  human  experience,  and  speaks  to  us  in  a 
language  free  from  prejudice,  distrust,  and  r 
petty  misunderstandings.  We  know  that  ; 
man’s  aesthetic  experiences  are  vital  factors  ' 
in  the  formation  of  his  intellectual  and  spirit¬ 
ual  vision.  It  affords  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  group  activity  by  holding  out  aesthetic 
experiences  which  are  completely  unattain-  ; 
able  to  the  individual  through  his  own  cf-  - 
forts.  This  leads  to  a  more  consolidated  com-  , 
munity  life  since  it  enables  men  and  women 
to  share  in  the  more  enduring  qualities  of  ! 
social  and  individual  experiences.  When  men  ! 
and  women  join  their  hearts  and  hands  in 
the  creation  of  a  vision  of  truth  and  beauty,  j 
they  have  a  bond  of  brotherhood  which  will 
sustain  them  in  moments  of  great  stress  and 
disturbance.  ■ 
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IS  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  A  SOCIAL  HANDICAP  TO  THE  BLIND? 
As  Viewed  by  a  Public  Agency 
By  George  F.  Meyer 


It  is  my  task  to  discuss  this  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  organization  with  a  service 
program  for  blind  people.  From  this  stand¬ 
point,  it  is  our  chief  interest  to  measure  the 
effect  which  financial  assistance  has  upon 
those  factors  which,  in  some  degree,  deter¬ 
mine  the  capacity  and  willingness  of  blind 
people  to  take  advantage  of  these  services. 

Before  entering  on  the  discussion,  how¬ 
ever,  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  come 
to  a  common  understanding  on  the  precise 
meaning  of  what  we  are  to  discuss. 

I  do  not  assume  that  financial  assistance 
refers  merely  to  the  aid  which  comes  in  the 
form  of  legal  tender,  but  rather  the  program 
of  financial  assistance,  and  more  than  that,  the 
program  as  administered  through  the  Social 
Security  Board  and  its  various  agencies  in  the 
several  states. 

I  shall  assume  that  by  social  handicap  we 
mean  whatever  retarding  influence  may  be 
exerted  through  the  processes  of  social  service 
as  affecting  the  individual  blind  person.  In 
brief,  then,  we  are  asking  whether  our  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  program  as  now  admin¬ 
istered  serves  as  a  retarding  influence  in  the 
broader  program  in  giving  service  to  blind 
people. 

Our  program  of  financial  assistance  has 
had  certain  effects  that  must  be  obvious  to 
even  a  most  casual  student  of  social  problems. 

There  has  been  a  phenomenal  increase  in 
the  money  paid  out  as  financial  assistance  to 
blind  people.  We  must  not  necessarily  as¬ 
sume  that  there  is  anything  alarming  about 

'  A  paper  presented  at  the  meeting  on  the  subiect  of 
‘1$  Public  Assistance  a  Social  Handicap  to  the  Blind?” 
in  connection  with  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 


this  since  the  same  trend  is  evident  in  any  and 
all  types  of  public  assistance,  including  local 
relief,  but  we  must  attach  some  significance 
to  the  fact  that  blind  assistance  has  changed 
from  a  special  privilege  enjoyed  by  a  select 
group  located  in  only  twenty  chosen  com¬ 
munities  in  the  country  to  what  is  regarded 
by  many  as  only  one  of  numerous  forms  of 
financial  aid  available  in  almost  every  state 
in  the  Union  to  people  who  are  sufficiently 
poor  to  need  it  and  are  at  the  same  time 
blind. 

There  is  a  new  emphasis  on  need  which, 
because  of  the  concentration  of  the  public  and 
a  veritable  army  of  social  investigators,  has,  in 
many  localities,  come  to  have  a  new  meaning. 

A  whole  new  concept  of  record-keeping 
has  been  brought  into  being  and  applied  to 
facts  and  circumstances  affecting  blind  peo¬ 
ple,  directly  and  indirectly  associated  with  the 
need  for  blind  assistance. 

The  need  for  the  best  ophthalmological  rec¬ 
ord  obtainable  has  been  part  of  this  good 
record-keeping.  The  influence  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  universalizing  the  ophthalmo¬ 
logical  examination  as  the  first  and  most  im¬ 
portant  step  in  approaching  any  case  of  blind¬ 
ness  cannot  but  reach  beyond  the  investiga¬ 
tive  demands  of  public  assistance.  It  must  in¬ 
evitably  stimulate  interest  and  activity  in  the 
restoration  of  vision  and  the  conservation  of 
sight  through  wise  ophthalmological  coun¬ 
seling. 

The  same  thoroughness  in  the  keeping  of 
records  is  gradually  spreading  to  the  sta¬ 
tistical  field  and  we  find  ourselves  now  in  the 
possession  of  statistical  facts  covering  large 
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groups  of  blind  that  we  did  not  dream  could 
become  a  reality  ten  years  ago. 

The  social  investigator,  by  whatever  name 
designated,  has  become  omnipresent.  With 
the  so-called  “integrated”  case  load,  a  large 
proportion  of  investigators  under  the  Social 
Security  Board  have  come  to  have  some  con¬ 
tact  with  blind  people  and  their  financial 
problems.  These  workers  developed  a  point 
of  view  toward  blindness,  and  have  exercised 
an  influence  upon  blind  people,  which  must 
leave  its  mark  upon  all  types  of  service  in 
their  behalf. 

What  must  further  be  evident  is  the  way 
in  which,  notwithstanding  our  devotion  to 
the  philosophy  of  integration,  the  extension 
of  public  assistance  has  usually  brought  with 
it  as  a  corollary  the  separation  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  financial  aid  from  the  other  problems 
affecting  blind  people.  This  has  discouraged 
co-ordination  at  a  time  when  financial  assist¬ 
ance  itself  should  have  been  the  best  means 
for  unifying  all  such  activities. 

We  cannot  altogether  ignore  the  attitude 
of  blind  people  themselves,  in  areas  where 
Federal  assistance  has  not  yet  been  accepted, 
in  their  zeal  to  maintain  existing  programs, 
inadequate  as  they  are. 

But  the  effects  of  public  assistance  have  not 
all  been  of  a  tangible  character.  Certain 
trends  have  been  far-reaching  and  significant. 

The  ready  availability  of  Federal  and  state 
funds  for  financial  assistance  and  the  case 
with  which  this  formula  could  be  applied  to 
still  the  wants  of  blind  people  have  accented 
the  poverty  motive  in  blindness  and  have 
placed  a  corresponding  damper  upon  the  en¬ 
thusiasms  and  effectiveness  of  rehabilitative 
procedures.  Self-evident  and  obvious  need  has 
overshadowed  assets,  and  the  development  of 
those  traits  of  character  which  lead  the  handi¬ 
capped  individual  to  spurn  anything  but  self- 
help  which  grows  out  of  the  mastery  of  his 
own  handicap. 

The  exclusion  of  all  other  elements  affect¬ 
ing  the  welfare  of  blind  people  in  the  ad¬ 


ministration  of  blind  assistance  has  in  some 
instances  acted  as  an  administrative  blanket 
to  smother  the  sparks  of  weak  or  incipient 
service  programs. 

The  insidious  absorption  of  blind  assistance 
into  the  Old  Age  Programs  has  tended  to 
stifle  the  identity  of  blind  assistance  as  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  its  own.  The  standardization  of 
procedures,  budgets  and  other  apparently 
common  factors,  have  tended  to  obliterate 
consideration  of  special  problems  that  arc  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  program  of  blind  assistance. 
Problems  of  youth  as  affected  by  need  and 
blindness,  have  been  viewed  through  the  eyes 
of  senility.  The  hopes  and  ambitions  of 
younger  years  have  been  pushed  aside  as 
might  be  the  garrulousness  of  old  age.  The 
desire  for  independence  and  self-realization 
has  often  been  smothered  by  resort  to  what 
is  too  frequently  the  fiction  of  responsibility 
of  relatives.  Lifetime  dependency  upon  grudg¬ 
ing  relatives  has  been  brushed  over  by  the 
subterfuge  of  financial  expediency. 

Stimulation  to  earn  and  be  busy  has  given 
place  to  refined  procedures  for  determining 
how  much  self-help  has  reduced  required 
need.  Uncertainty  of  the  future,  engendered 
by  ignorance  of  the  motives  of  well-inten¬ 
tioned  investigation,  has  in  many  cases  re¬ 
placed  confidence  in  the  all-round  helpfulness 
of  the  specialized  service. 

What  appears  to  be  strong  language  is  not 
necessarily  intended  as  condemnation  of  poli¬ 
cies  and  procedures  that  are  accepted  as  a  part 
of  a  broad  and  comprehensive  program  of 
public  assistance.  What  I  have  said  is  in¬ 
tended  only  to  emphasize  the  effect  which 
some  of  these  policies  have  upon  the  restricted 
lives  of  people  who  have  been  deprived  of 
one  of  their  most  essential  senses  and  who, 
because  of  this,  are  led  to  assume  attitudes 
that  must  be  reckoned  with  in  our  effort  to 
make  them  happy — and,  surely,  it  was  the 
aim  of  our  legislators  in  creating  categorical 
assistance  for  blind  people  to  go  one  step 
further  than  the  public  might  go  in  attempt- 
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category  of  the  blind.  Our  broader  concept  of 
public  assistance  as  a  means  for  meeting  pov¬ 
erty  and  need  antedates  our  Social  Security 
program  for  categorical  assistance.  Did  the 
Federal  Government  then  have  in  mind  only 
a  means  by  which  states  would  be  assisted 
financially  in  meeting  the  demands  of  poverty 
that  categorical  assistance  has  brought  into 
being?  Or  was  it  a  conscientious  effort  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  certain  groups 
whose  requirements  were  so  well  defined  as 
to  justify  the  establishment  of  a  special  pro¬ 
gram  to  meet  them  ? 

Soon  administrators  of  Blind  assistance  will 
be  obliged  by  law  to  take  into  account  even 
the  meagerest  of  earnings  of  blind  people. 
Will  this  be  administered  so  strictly  as  to 
deprive  blind  people  of  that  spark  of  incentive 
they  now  have  to  master  their  handicap  and 
resume  the  role  of  contributing  citizenship? 
Can  we  expect  any  other  result  when  they 
know  that  even  heroic  efforts  cannot  lift 
them  out  of  the  budgetary  slough  of  mere 
subsistence  and  that  their  efforts  will  serve 
only  to  reduce  the  drain  on  the  public  purse? 

At  the  other  extreme,  who  can  inspire  even 
the  erstwhile  capable  blind  person  to  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  that  exaggerated  effort  which 
blind  people  have  to  make  in  order  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  when  his  every  want  is  met  by  a  bounti¬ 
ful  public  consideration  of  his  needs?  Surely 
only  the  closest  co-ordination  of  rehabilita¬ 
tive  effort  and  the  wisest  interpretation  of 
need  must  go  hand  in  hand  to  avoid  these 
extremes. 

And  what  of  the  individual  who  is  blind 
and  views  with  deep  concern  the  welfare  of 
those  he  has  always  protected  and  served  and 
who  in  the  present,  as  in  the  past,  are  ready 
to  share  with  him  in  family  life?  Are  we  to 
hide  behind  technicalities  and  say  that  only 
the  need  of  the  blind  person  concerns  us? 
That  the  devoted  wife  or  mother  may  go  to 
relief  for  help?  That  the  children  shall  be  pro¬ 
tected,  as  in  the  case  of  the  irresponsible  or 


in  the  handicap  of  the  father?  Such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  may  at  times  be  justified  and  neces¬ 
sary,  but  certainly  we  should  be  at  liberty  to 
assist  in  providing  wisely  and  judiciously  for 
the  legitimate  needs  of  the  dependent  family 
of  a  blind  person  who  is  striving  against  great 
odds  to  retain  that 'priceless  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  building  up  of  which  we  strive 
so  sincerely  in  our  schools  and  churches,  and 
for  the  absence  of  which  we  pay  so  dearly  in 
broken  and  poverty-stricken  homes. 

Perhaps  future  generations,  profiting  from 
long  experience  with  Old  Age  and  Survivor’s 
Insurance,  and  a  more  enlightened  approach 
to  some  of  our  present  social  problems,  will 
look  back  upon  our  present  procedures  for 
delving  into  the  innermost  life  secrets  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  order  that  we  may  establish  beyond 
doubt  the  right  of  an  individual  to  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  life  when  he  is  too  old  or  tex)  in¬ 
firm  for  work,  and  wonder  how  a  democratic 
society  could  have  so  cherished  its  rights  and 
liberties  and,  at  the  same  time,  subjected  it¬ 
self  to  certain  investigative  procedures  some¬ 
times  resorted  to.  Changed  economic  and 
social  conditions  more  frequently  than  not, 
make  the  burden  of  blindness  within  the 
family  unjust,  inequitable,  and,  oftentimes, 
humiliating,  both  to  the  blind  person  and  to 
his  family.  In  our  Old  Age  and  Survivor’s 
Insurance  we  have  come  to  recognize  the  in¬ 
justice  of  subjecting  innocent  persons  who 
have  lived  up  to  every  social  obligation,  to 
the  stresses  and  strains  of  public  dependence. 
Is  it  not  within  the  realm  of  possibility,  that 
some  far-seeing,  social-minded  statesman  may 
find  the  formula  by  which  we  may  remove 
from  those  who  suffer  from  unavoidable  in¬ 
firmity  the  added  suffering  of  being  obliged 
to  depend  upon  the  sense  of  public  charity 
for  the  necessities  of  life?  Then  will  the  serv¬ 
ice  agency  be  able  to  approach  its  problem  of 
rehabilitating  blind  people  without  the  in¬ 
evitable  complications  arising  from  poverty 
and  need. 


IS  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  A  SOCIAL  HANDICAP  TO  THE  BLIND?* 
As  Viewed  by  a  Private  Agency 
By  Peter  J.  Salmon 


Whether  or  not  the  receipt  of  public  assist¬ 
ance  is  a  social  handicap  to  the  blind  depends 
on  a  number  of  factors.  First  of  all,  if  there 
is  a  social  handicap,  it  need  not  necessarily  be 
because  of  the  receipt  of  public  assistance,  but 
might  rather  relate  itself  back  to  the  economic 
need  of  the  blind  person  which  made  public 
assistance  necessary. 

There  are  two  prime  considerations  as  far 
as  this  subject  is  concerned:  first,  the  phi¬ 
losophy  on  which  the  assistance  to  the  blind 
is  based,  and  second,  the  application  of  that 
philosophy  in  actual  practice,  which  means 
its  administration. 

As  I  understand,  the  philosophy  under¬ 
lying  blind  assistance  as  represented  by  Title 
X  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  the  acts  of 
the  various  states  conforming  to  the  Social 
Security  Act,  it  is  the  recognition  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral,  state,  and  local  government  units  of  a 
deep  concern  and  responsibility  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  health  and  economic  welfare  of  blind 
persons  in  the  community.  Specifically,  this 
concern  relates  itself  to  the  need  for  public 
assistance  by  blind  persons  and  the  express 
desire  on  the  part  of  Government  to  make 
this  assistance  adequate  compatible  with  de¬ 
cency  and  health,  based  on  the  particular  need 
of  the  individual  blind  person. 

I  feel  that  there  is  a  philosophy  expressed 
here  which  was  meant  to  be  both  sound  and 
generous.  Embodied  therein  is  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that,  among  the  blind,  blind¬ 
ness  itself  is  the  chief  contributing  factor  to 
their  economic  distress,  that  blindness  being 

^  A  paper  presented  at  the  meeting  on  the  subject  of 
“Is  Public  Assistance  a  Social  Handicap  to  the  Blind?” 
in  connection  with  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 


for  the  most  part  a  continuing  handiap 
makes  necessary  a  permanent  type  of  assist¬ 
ance  rather  than  temporary  aid,  that  “ade¬ 
quate  compatible  with  decency  and  health” 
is  not  an  idle  phrase  but  a  statement  of  policy. 
Title  X  and  most  of  the  conforming  acts  set 
up  a  separate  category  for  the  blind,  a  recog¬ 
nition,  I  believe,  of  the  special  problems  in¬ 
herent  in  this  group,  and  a  desire  to  treat 
them  as  such. 

In  this  philosophy  of  assistance,  I  see  no 
desire  to  impose  any  social  handicap  on  the 
blind.  There  appears  very  definitely  a  con¬ 
structive  approach  to  a  situation  brought 
about  through  no  fault  of  the  blind  recipient 
of  assistance.  Recognizing  this,  the  Federal, 
state,  and  local  governments  in  their  legisla¬ 
tion  expressed  themselves  as  desiring  to  make 
provision  for  the  blind  of  their  community— 
not  by  a  dole,  but  rather  by  a  new  type  of 
assistance  based  on  need,  which  shall  not 
stigmatize  but  rather  help  the  recipient.  Re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  blind  individual  is  em¬ 
phasized.  Employment  is  encouraged,  some¬ 
times  specifically  and  sometimes  by  implica¬ 
tion. 

An  important  point  in  the  Federal  phi¬ 
losophy  is  the  lack  of  requirement  for  citizen¬ 
ship  in  order  to  receive  blind  assistance.  This 
may  look  unpatriotic  now,  but  was  never  so 
intended,  since  aid  is  to  be  granted  to  all, 
citizen  and  non-citizen  alike.  It  was  logical 
enough  to  leave  out  the  citizenship  require¬ 
ment  in  the  Federal  Act.  Many  states  still 
require  citizenship,  the  net  result  of  which  is 
to  cause  confusion  and  add  greatly  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  proving  eligibility. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  however,  the  philosophy 
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its  rehabilitative  and  other  ramifications,  has 
within  its  scope  ample  leeway  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  blind  who  require  public  as- 
stance. 

There  are  many  things  about  the  Public  As¬ 
sistance  program  which  I  don’t  understand, 
although  I  have  been  very  close  to  the  scene 
of  action  right  from  the  start.  I  have  been  a 
staunch  advocate  of  the  needs  basis  for  as¬ 
sistance.  I  have  even  joined  the  suicide  squad 
and  argued  for  a  needs  basis  against  groups 
of  blind  persons  seeking  a  flat  pension.  I 
know  that  some  of  those  in  the  legislative 
bodies,  before  whom  I  appeared,  wondered 
how  any  decent  person  could  be  putting  up 
such  a  stubborn  fight  for  assistance  based  on 
need  against  groups  of  blind  persons  who 
were  seeking  only  a  flat  pension. 

The  needs  basis  has  thus  far  survived.  I 
think  it  can  survive,  provided  its  administra¬ 
tion  does  not  continue  to  become  more  com¬ 
plicated  and  confusing.  Complication  and 
confusion  are  almost  necessary  results  of  try¬ 
ing  to  meet  individual  needs,  while  at  the 
same  time  standardizing  procedures  and 
budgets,  or,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  relating 
assistance  to  the  blind  to  old  age  assistance — 
or  worse,  to  home  relief.  Maybe  this  sounds 
like  a  “peeve,”  and  I  suppose  that  is  as  good 
a  word  as  any  for  it.  However,  I  think  that  it 
represents  a  growing  feeling  of  bewilderment 
and  discontent  among  the  blind,  and  I  will 
tell  you  why.  Remember,  I  am  still  a  “needs 

guy.” 

I  I  have  reminded  you  that  blindness  in  most 
cases  is  permanent,  and  that,  even  among  the 
employable  group  of  the  blind,  blindness  acts 
as  a  severe  obstacle  to  be  overcome  to  those 

;  who  strive  for  self-support.  Many  achieve 
their  goal,  and  something  more.  Others  never 
do.  Some  attain  partial  self-support.  More 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  blind  are  over  fifty 
years  of  age,  with  the  mean  age  about  sixty- 
four.  In  a  good  many  cases,  there  are  major 
handicaps  in  addition  to  blindness,  which 


resent  a  cross-section  of  the  population  rather 
than  a  distinct  group  or  class,  it  naturally 
follows  that  they  need  treatment  on  an 
individual  basis.  “Merely  gtx)d  case  work,” 
you  say,  and  I  agree,  provided,  however,  the 
case  worker  is  also  familiar  with  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  the  problems  and  possibilities  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  blind  person.  Elementary  as  all 
this  may  seem,  it  falls  so  flat  in  actual  practice 
that  I  feel  justified  in  taking  up  your  time 
to  rehearse  these  things. 

Many  investigators,  supervisors,  and  admin¬ 
istrators  of  blind  assistance  have  learned  these 
simplicities  regarding  the  blind  and  have 
applied  in  addition  their  own  particular  skill 
in  meeting  situations,  with  beneficial  results. 
Even  at  this  late  date,  however,  there  are 
those  who  feel  that  a  blind  person  presents  no 
special  problem  and  treat  their  cases  accord¬ 
ingly.  I  agree  that  the  problems  of  the  blind 
are  akin  to  those  of  a  sighted  person,  with  one 
exception — blindness — and  that  does  make  a 
serious  difference.  This  obstacle,  however,  is 
neither  insurmountable  nor  need  it  neces¬ 
sarily  remain  immune  to  good  social  case 
work  treatment.  It  is  not  helped,  for  example, 
with  respect  to  public  assistance,  by  approach¬ 
ing  it  from  a  home  relief  viewpoint.  It  needs 
something  more  than  this.  With  no  disparage¬ 
ment  to  home  relief,  which  serves  a  useful 
purpose  and  has  saved  the  lives  and  homes 
of  many  thousands,  home  relief  is  not  the 
answer  to  the  problems  of  the  blind  who  are 
in  need  of  assistance.  Home  relief  takes  care 
of  bare  necessities.  Blind  assistance  properly 
administered  takes  care  of  the  needs  of  the 
blind  with  a  recognition  of  extra  needs.  The 
budgeting  centers  around  the  blind  person.  If 
he  is  a  working  man,  he  gets  certain  allow¬ 
ances  for  carfares,  guide  service,  when  neces¬ 
sary,  a  more  generous  clothing  allowance;  in 
many  states  he  is  allowed  an  exemption  on  a 
percentage  of  earnings  as  an  encouragement 
to  continued  employment. 

The  exemption  not  only  means  a  great 
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deal  to  the  blind  in  terms  of  encouragement, 
but  also  has  saved  considerable  money  to  the 
Government  by  the  fact  that  the  blind  person 
has  contributed  toward  his  support,  rather 
than  remaining  a  full  burden  on  public  as¬ 
sistance.  The  fact  that  last  year  an  amend¬ 
ment  was  made  to  the  Social  Security  Act  the 
interpretation  of  which  might  jeopardize  the 
exemption  of  a  percentage  on  earnings,  is 
looked  on  by  many  of  us,  in  and  out  of  the 
field  of  work  for  the  blind,  as  a  short-sighted 
interpretation  by  the  Social  Security  Board, 
since  partial  exemption  of  earnings  has  proved 
to  be  a  most  constructive  device.  We  have 
every  intention  of  seeing  to  it  that  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  exemption  is  retained.  If  public 
assistance  becomes  a  social  handicap  to  the 
blind,  it  will  be  because  of  the  feeling  of  in¬ 
security  which  it  gives.  Such  moves  advance 
the  cause  of  the  pension  and  other  plans  for 
specific  grants  based  on  specific  conditions.  It 
is  my  belief  that  the  pension  idea,  or  its  equiv¬ 
alent,  is  at  present  gaining  ground. 

With  all  my  ranting,  I  still  say  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  needs  basis  has  worked  well, 
taking  it  by  and  large.  I  would  like  to  see  it 
work  better.  My  suggestions  to  this  end  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Have  a  separate  article  on  blind  assist¬ 
ance  in  each  state,  setting  forth  clearly  the 
provisions  for  the  blind  without  reference  to 
old  age  or  other  groups. 

2.  Administer  blind  assistance  with  the 
idea  in  mind  of  its  more  permanent  nature 
and  recognizing  at  the  same  time  its  possi¬ 
bilities  for  rehabilitation  in  certain  cases,  and 
providing  in  a  position  of  authority  in  the 
administration  a  person  familiar  with  the 
special  needs  of  the  blind  and  qualified  to 
interpret  these  needs. 


3.  Provide  an  ample  inducement  to  en¬ 
courage  employment  among  the  blind,  such 
as  the  exemption  of  a  percentage  of  earnings. 

4.  Devise  a  means  so  that  the  casual  earn¬ 
ings  or  casual  gifts  are  not  nullified  in  budget¬ 
ing  and  hence  discouraged. 

5.  In  computing  the  budget,  deduct  any 
applicable  exemptions,  or  if  there  are  none, 
divide  the  income  by  the  number  in  the 
family  to  arrive  at  the  blind  person’s  budge-  ' 
tary  allowance.  The  exemption  of  earnings 
should  not  be  nullified  through  non-recogni¬ 
tion  by  other  categories  which  may  be  serving 
other  members  of  the  family. 

6.  In  budgeting,  compute  the  earned  in¬ 
come  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  month’s 
earnings,  rather  than  trying  to  anticipate  earn¬ 
ings  for  one  or  two  months  ahead.  Do  not 
average  earnings  on  a  three,  six,  or  twelve 
months’  basis. 

7.  Evolve  a  definite  and  liberal  policy  re¬ 
garding  insurance,  real  estate,  cash,  and  other 
resources.  The  present  policy  is  uncertain  and 
confusing. 

8.  Do  not  reduce  grants  because  of  slight 
increases  in  income.  If  grants  are  not  so  re¬ 
duced,  it  will  help  give  a  feeling  of  stability. 

9.  Blind  persons  do  not  have  the  same 
means  of  being  informed  as  seeing  persons 
do,  and  some  lead  isolated  lives.  Be  patient 
with  them  and  realize  that  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  explain  and  re-explain  things  to  them. 

10.  Look  on  public  assistance  to  the  blind 
as  a  device  of  Government  to  aid  the  young 
blind  on  their  way  to  employment  and  self- 
support,  and  the  middle-aged  and  aged  blind 
to  economic  security.  Give  all  possible  help 
to  the  entire  group  through  case  work  and 
special  services  available  to  the  blind. 
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By  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  PhD. 


This  is  the  first  time,  to  my  knowledge,  that 
the  problems  of  classes  for  the  blind  in  public 
schools  have  been  discussed  before  a  forum 
of  school  administrators.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  can  approach  these  problems  best  by  defin¬ 
ing  the  present  status  of  educational  work 
for  the  blind  on  the  basis  of  a  short  historical 
review. 

In  the  evolution  of  society,  there  are  three 
periods  in  which  the  blind  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  and  treated  in  fundamentally  different 
ways.  In  primitive  society  they  were  thought 
unable  to  survive  and  were  either  killed,  or 
exposed  and  left  to  starvation.  The  founding 
of  the  great  religions  produced  a  decisive 
change.  A  humanitarian  attitude  became  pre¬ 
valent  which  gave  the  blind  not  only  the 
right  to  live  but  also  to  be  protected.  At  the 
end  of  this  period,  several  blind  individuals 
had  proved  by  outstanding  achievements  that 
their  adaptation  to  a  normal  life  was  possible. 
The  accumulation  of  such  examples  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  rise  of  the  third  period,  which 
is.  characterized  by  the  integration  of  the 
blind  into  society. 

Only  in  this  period  was  the  soil  prepared 
for  the  beginning  of  planned  educational  at¬ 
tempts.  The  necessity  of  promoting  education 
for  the  blind  as  a  whole  demanded  that  the 
emphasis  be  placed  at  first  upon  the  most 
educable  blind.  With  the  educability  of  blind 
children  established,  more  time  and  attention 
could  be  devoted  to  specific  educational  prob¬ 
lems.  Obviously,  the  first  problems  present¬ 
ing  themselves  were  those  of  surmounting  the 
technical  difficulties  caused  by  the  lack  of 

*  A  paper  presented  at  the  seventy-first  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Association  of  School  Admin¬ 
istrators,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  February,  1941. 


the  use  of  sight  in  reading,  writing,  and  other 
subjects  to  be  taught. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  special  tech¬ 
niques  and  devices  employed  in  the  education 
of  the  blind  today,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  blind,  given  the  instruments  necessary  to 
bring  their  educational  possibilties  to  a  level 
with  those  of  the  seeing,  fell  into  several  dif¬ 
ferent  groups:  those  having  some  useful 
vision,  the  mentally  retarded,  the  deaf-blind, 
the  uneducable  feeble-minded  blind,  and,  of 
course,  the  largest  group,  the  “normal”  blind. 
This  differentiation  is  a  development  of  the 
last  few  decades. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  education  of 
blind  children  has  been  left  almost  entirely 
to  special  institutions.  It  is  not  by  chance 
that  the  decisive  step  towards  a  final  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  child  into  the  general  process 
of  education  was  taken  in  the  United  States. 
Here,  the  public  school  system  as  the  funda¬ 
mental  instrument  of  education  has  reached 
its  highest  development.  The  inclusion  of 
blind  children  in  the  normal  educational 
process  is  an  outgrowth  of  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples  and  constitutes  the  last  great  step  in 
the  history  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 

The  integration  of  blind  children  into  the 
public  school  system  creates  certain  specific 
problems  in  the  field  of  administration  and 
instruction.  It  is  the  established  procedure  to 
have  the'  blind  children  participate  in  the 
regular  classroom  instruction  and  to  supple¬ 
ment  this  instruction  by  additional  help  in 
the  separate  braille  class,  which  is  under  the 
supervision  of  a  specially  trained  teacher  and 
provides  equipment  for  tactual  use.  In  this 
way  the  content  of  the  regular  curriculum  is 
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made  accessible  to  our  group  of  children,  and 
separation  from  their  home  environment  and 
segregation  in  institutions  is  avoided. 

The  administrative  problems  with  regard 
to  public  school  classes  for  the  blind  have  a 
common  root  in  the  fact  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  our  public  school  system  serves  a 
homogeneous  group  of  children — homogen¬ 
eous  because  the  large  number  makes  in¬ 
dividual  differences  disappear — and  has 
developed  highly  standardized  procedures. 
The  individualization  which  is  a  postulate  of 
modern  methods  of  instruction  is  carried  out 
by  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.  In  the  case 
of  braille  classes,  or  classes  for  the  handi¬ 
capped  in  general,  this  individualization  goes 
one  layer  deeper  and  reaches  into  the  admin¬ 
istrative  sphere.  The  work  with  blind  chil¬ 
dren  is  so  highly  individualized  that  the 
administration  is  constantly  confronted  with 
problems  that  cannot  be  solved  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  general  standardized  measures.  One 
day-school  class  for  the  blind  in  a  school  with 
an  enrollment  of  thousands  of  children  would 
therefore  absorb  a  much  larger  share  of  the 
administrator’s  activities  than  any  of  the  other 
classes. 

Braille  classes  require  for  their  successful 
conduct  the  same  amount  of  administrative 
skill  as  regular  classes.  It  cannot  be  expected, 
however,  that  this  skill,  based  on  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  educational  needs  of  the 
blind  child,  can  be  applied  by  the  regular 
administrative  staff  in  public  schools.  These 
difficulties  have  been  overcome  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  special  supervisor  for  braille 
classes  whose  activities  concern  such  “individ¬ 
ual”  problems  as  adaptation  of  curriculum, 
application  of  special  methods,  adequate  social 
and  psychological  care,  special  equipment,  etc. 
His  duties  have  to  be  carried  out  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  school  administrators,  and  only 
their  combined  efforts  can  give  the  education 
of  the  blind  in  public  schools  the  desirable 
stimulation  and  advancement. 

The  problems  created  by  the  inclusion  of 


blind  children  in  the  public  school  system  are 
manifold,  and  some  of  them,  particularly 
those  within  the  sphere  of  administration,  1 
shall  now  discuss. 

1.  Case  Finding  and  Enrollment.  General 
procedures  have  been  established  by  which 
the  local  school  administration  secures  a 
census  of  all  children  of  school  age.  This 
census  also  includes  handicapped  children 
and  determines  the  number  of  blind  children 
who  have  reached  school  age.  If  a  blind  child 
is  located,  the  decision  as  to  where  to  place 
him  must  be  made  and  the  choice  is  between 
residential  institutions  and  public  school 
classes.  The  parents,  the  social  worker,  the 
oculist,  the  psychologist,  provide  the  basic  in¬ 
formation  and  determine  the  needs  involved 
in  this  decision  as  to  the  child’s  placement. 
But  there  is  no  uniformity  of  procedure,  and 
frequently  not  even  a  definite  designation  of 
competency,  in  placing  the  responsibility  for 
the  decision  itself  on  the  school  administra¬ 
tion,  the  supervisor,  the  state,  or  any  other 
authority.  A  decision  of  such  importance  in 
the  individual  life  of  a  child  should  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  person  best  qualified  to 
evaluate  the  different  views  and  draw  the 
ultimate  conclusion. 

2.  Co-ordination  of  Instruction,  and  Teacher 
Load.  Blind  children  participate  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  classroom  instruction  for  all  subjects  not 
requiring  directly  the  use  of  vision.  The 
braille  class  teacher  must  provide  the  training 
in  those  subjects  in  which  the  sense  of  touch 
is  substituted  for  vision,  or  where  supple¬ 
mentary  teaching  media  must  be  applied  to 
secure  a  successful  participation  in  the  regular 
class  work.  The  effectiveness  of  work  in 
braille  classes  is  frequently  hampered  by  the 
excessive  load  of  the  braille  class  teacher,  the 
result  of  having  either  too  many  pupils  or 
pupils  from  tex)  many  grades  assigned  to  her 
class.  A  well-defined  division  of  teaching  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  a  limitation  of  teacher  load 
with  regard  to  pupils  and  grades  is  a  pre- 
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requisite  to  successful  co-ordination  of  in¬ 
struction  in  both  classes. 

3.  Distribution  of  Instructional  Aids.  The 
lack  of  vision  makes  it  necessary  to  employ 
the  other  senses,  particularly  touch  and  hear¬ 
ing,  in  the  educational  process.  Besides  the 
pertinent  changes  in  media  for  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  the  blind 
child  needs  also  to  be  supplied  with  a  larger 
amount  of  object  teaching  material  in  order 
to  follow  successfully  the  regular  curriculum. 
A  good  deal  of  the  braille  class  teacher’s  time 
is  consumed  by  efforts  to  secure  these  various 
materials,  thus  increasing  the  teacher’s  load 
by  putting  on  her  shoulders  a  responsibility 
which  should  lie  entirely  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  In  the  activities  of  the  regular  teacher 
these  responsibilities  are  only  a  minor  con¬ 
cern.  Standards  of  equipment  should  be  set 
up  and  instructional  material  made  routinely 
available  to  the  braille  class  teacher  by  the 
administration  or  the  supervisor. 

4.  Record  System.  A  very  considerable 
amount  of  information  about  each  child  is 
collected  on  records  and  filed  in  various 
places.  The  clinic  or  the  oculist  has  eye 
records,  the  social  worker  has  records  of  the 
child’s  social  environment  and  his  home  prob¬ 
lems,  the  school  nurse  has  notes  on  his  physi¬ 
cal  health,  the  teacher  has  her  information  on 
the  child’s  school  behavior  and  progress,  and 
in  addition  to  that,  there  are  records  in  the 
superintendent’s  office,  probably  also  in  the 
central  office  of  the  supervisory  department. 
That  information  is  collected,  not  for  the  files 
only,  but  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  an 
educational,  medical,  and  social  treatment  of 
the  child,  which  will  ensure  his  normal  de¬ 
velopment  along  all  lines.  The  classroom 
teacher  is  the  core  of  the  activities  for  that 
promotion  and  should  be  the  end-point 
reached  by  all  information.  The  “teacher- 
record  problem”  is  not  confined  to  our  special 
classes,  but  there  its  effect  is  more  pronounced 
because  the  teacher  of  blind  children  needs 
more  information  and  consultation  for  a  suc- 
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cessful  performance  of  her  educational  duties. 
The  urgent  need  for  a  standardized  and  easily 
accessible  cumulative  record  system  is  there¬ 
fore  apparent. 

5.  Selection  of  Teachers  and  In-service 
Training.  There  is  general  agreement  that 
only  the  superior  type  of  teacher  is  able  to 
cope  with  the  increased  responsibilities  of  con¬ 
ducting  a  braille  class.  A  class  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  is  a  most  heterogeneous  group  of 
children,  and  it  takes  real  pedagogic  skill  to 
satisfy  their  recurring  demands.  Furthermore, 
the  progress  of  instruction  in  the  regular 
classroom  must  be  followed,  and  that  can  be 
done  only  with  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
regular  curriculum  and  methods.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  claims  our  teacher  has 
to  make  upon  the  regular  classroom  teacher, 
and  it  takes  tact  and  experience  to  voice  them 
without  arousing  opposition.  In  addition  to 
that,  a  braille  class  usually  consists  of  children 
attending  many  grades,  and  the  teacher  has 
to  divide  her  attention  not  only  between  the 
various  subjects,  but  also  between  the  subjects 
as  they  are  taught  in  various  grades.  It  is 
therefore  justifiable  to  say  that  a  teacher  of 
a  braille  class  has  a  more  complicated  task 
than  any  teacher  in  a  regular  class  or  in  a 
class  in  a  residential  school  for  the  blind. 
These  increased  responsibilities  can  be  met 
only  by  special  preparation,  wide  experience, 
and  a  constant  alertness  to  new  developments 
in  the  general  and  special  field  of  education. 
For  braille-class  instructors  in-service  train¬ 
ing  is  an  indispensable  necessity.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  they  have  to  keep  abreast  of  new 
developments  in  the  field  of  general  educa¬ 
tion,  methods  of  teaching  the  blind  are  con¬ 
stantly  improving,  and  educationally  most 
useful  innovations,  such  as  the  Talking  Book, 
are  introduced.  It  seems  therefore  essential 
that  in-service  training  should  be  provided  for 
braille  class  teachers  by  means  of  teachers’ 
meetings,  special  courses,  or  extension  lectures 
given  in  the  various  braille  class  centers  by 
an  expert  in  the  field. 
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OFFICERS 

At  the  nineteenth  biennial  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  held  at  Indianapolis,  July  7-1 1,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected  to  serve  for  the 
1941-1943  biennium: 

President:  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

First  Vice-President:  J.  Robert  Atkinson, 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  California. 

Second  Vice-President:  J.  C.  Lysen,  Minne¬ 
sota  Braille  and  Sight-Saving  School,  Fari¬ 
bault,  Minnesota. 

Secretary-General:  Alfred  Allen,  Hadley 
Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind,  Win- 
netka,  Illinois. 

Treasurer:  W.  E.  Allen,  Texas  School  for 
the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas. 

These  officers  make  up  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  while  the  following  constitute  the 
board  of  directors:  Benjamin  Berinstein,  New 
York,  New  York;  C.  L.  Broun,  New  York, 
New  York;  R.  V.  Chandler,  Oakland,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  A.  C.  Ellis,  Louisville,  Kentucky; 
Mrs.  Helen  B.  Jones,  Richmond,  Virginia; 
Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  New  York,  New 
York;  Dr.  Claire  Owens,  Exeter,  Nebraska; 
Miss  Mary  L.  Sundholm,  Buffalo,  New  York; 
Dr.  S.  C.  Swift,  Toronto,  Ontario;  L.  L. 
Watts,  Richmond,  Virginia;  and  Dr.  S.  M. 
Whinery,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE 

This  is  the  first  public  opportunity  your 
new  president  has  had  to  greet  the  members 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  and  their  friends. 

I  grasp  this  opportunity  to  express  ^ncerc 
appreciation  to  all  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  honor  bestowed  on  me  in  the 


office  of  president.  Although  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  accept  the  office  rather 
reluctantly,  I  was  nevertheless  proud  of  the 
designation  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  justify 
the  confidence  placed  in  me. 

As  we  look  ahead,  during  the  coming  two 
years  I  am  sure  we  can  all  see  ample  reason 
why  we  should  continue  our  Association  in 
the  splendid  position  in  which  it  was  left  by 
Colonel  Baker  and  the  officers  and  d' rectors 
who  were  associated  with  him  during  the  past 
biennium.  We  have  a  unity  of  spirit  and  of 
purpose  which  has  been  unexcelled  at  any 
time  during  the  history  of  our  Association. 
This  unity  will  stand  us  in  good  stead  during 
the  trying  days  that  are  evidently  to  come. 
Frankly,  I  shall  do  everything  in  my  power, 
and  I  know  the  other  officers  will  back  me 
up,  in  maintaining  this  good  faith. 

In  addition,  it  seems  highly  essential  that 
we  should  recruit  as  many  new  members  to 
our  Association  as  possible,  not  necessarily  be¬ 
cause  the  Association  needs  them,  which  is 
true,  but  perhaps  even  more  because  they 
need  the  Association.  With  the  quick-moving 
trend  of  the  times,  we  shall  have  to  be  on  the 
alert  in  order  to  maintain  our  agencies  and 
the  standards  that  have  been  built  up  over  a 
long  period  of  years.  No  individual  among 
us  is  big  enough  to  do  this  alone  and  we 
must  depend  for  success  on  group  action. 
The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  is  now,  and  can  continue  to  be, 
even  more  of  a  vital  force  in  attacking  the 
problems  with  which  work  for  the  blind  will 
be  confronted  in  the  next  two  years.  We  have 
a  number  of  standing  and  special  committees 
at  work  on  various  problems  and  doubtless 
we  will  be  calling  on  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  service  from  time  to  time.  I  know 
you  will  respond  generously,  as  always. 
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Speaking  for  the  officers  and  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  your  Association,  may  I  solicit  the 
continued  co-operation  of  each  member  of 
the  Association  as  well  as  that  of  the  national 
and  local  agencies  working  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  for  the  blind  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Yours  for  the  Advancement  of  Work  for 
the  Blind, 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  President. 

PROFESSIONAL  STANDARDS 

In  a  letter  to  the  membership  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  dated  May  31,  1940,  Gal.  E.  A. 
Baker,  president,  announced  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  on  Professional  Standards, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Murray  B.  Allen, 
Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  For  some  years  there  has 
been  considerable  discussion  concerning  the 
development  of  professional  standards  for 
certain  groups  of  workers  for  the  blind.  The 
field  of  home  teaching  was  the  first  to  be 
given  consideration  by  the  committee,  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  adopting  of  the  following 
resolution  at  the  nineteenth  biennial  con¬ 
vention; 

Whereas,  It  is  apparent  that  increasing  im¬ 
portance  is  being  attached  to  professional 
standards  in  all  phases  of  social  work,  in¬ 
cluding  social  adjustment  of  the  blind;  and 
Whereas,  It  is  therefore  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  for  workers  with  the  blind  to  have 
some  procedure  by  which  their  professional 
competence  may  receive  recognition;  and 
Whereas,  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  the  professional  or¬ 
ganization  of  workers  for  the  blind,  has  en¬ 
dorsed  the  adoption  of  certain  standards  for 
home  teachers;  therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  That  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  authorize  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  on  Professional  Standards  to 
set  up  a  Board  of  Certification  of  three  mem¬ 
bers,  to  be  recommended  by  the  Committee 
and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive 


Committee  of  the  Association,  for  the  purpose 
of  certificating  Home  Teachers  in  accordance 
with  the  standards  adopted  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

FROM  THE  SECRETARY-GENERAL 

Printed  copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
nineteenth  biennial  convention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
are  now  ready  for  distribution.  Members  who 
have  not  received  their  copy  should  look  for 
it  within  the  next  few  days. 

Copies  are  available  to  non-members  at  the 
regular  publication  price  of  $3.00  postf  'd, 
and  may  be  secured  from  Alfred  Allen,  Secre¬ 
tary-General,  Winnetka,  Illinois. 

The  Secretary-General  has  received 
quiries  from  a  number  of  people  who  at¬ 
tended  the  Indianapolis  convention,  wl  0 
registered  as  associate  members  at  a  fee  of 
$1.00,  and  who  now  wish  to  take  out  a 
full  membership  by  remitting  $4.00,  instea,. 
of  the  full  $5.00  membership  fee.  The  Secre¬ 
tary-General  wishes  to  announce  that  there 
will  be  no  objection  to  this  plan,  providinj 
those  who  wish  to  join  the  Association  do  so 
before  the  end  of  the  calendar  year.  There¬ 
after,  the  members  will  be  expected  to  pay 
the  full  $5.00  fee. 

A  goodly  number  of  the  members  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  have  not  as  yet  paid  their  dues 
for  the  1941-1942  biennium  and  the  Secretary- 
General  urges  them  to  do  so  without  delay. 
Unless  dues  are  paid  promptly,  delinquent 
members  will  no  longer  receive  their  copy 
of  the  Outlool{  for  the  Blind,  published  five 
times  a  year;  nor  will  they  receive  a  copy  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Indianapolis  conven¬ 
tion. 

The  privilege  of  membership  in  the 
A.A.W.B.  is  too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to 
lapse.  Those  who  have  not  already  renewed 
their  membership  are  urged  to  do  so  im¬ 
mediately.  Dues  should  be  sent  to  Alfred 
Allen,  Secretary-General,  Winnetka,  Illinois. 
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HELP  WANTED 

When  gratefully  accepting  the  office  of 
First  Vice-President  of  the  A.A.W.B.  for  the 
biennium  ending  in  1943,  the  incumbent  did 
so  with  no  little  timidity,  realizing  somewhat 
the  responsibilities  he  was  assuming  if  he  dis¬ 
charges  faithfully  and  efficiently  the  duties  of 
that  office. 

He  was,  however,  somewhat  abashed  to  be 
informed  later  that  among  the  responsibilities 
thus  assumed  was  the  editorship  of  “News 
and  Views  of  the  A.A.W.B.,”  which,  through 
r  urtesy  of  the  American  Foundation,  now 
appears  regularly  in  each  issue  of  the  Out- 
ik. 

Frankly,  this  assignment  is  one  which  your 
/ice-President  takes  with  some  fear  and  a 
^ood  deal  of  trembling,  realizing  as  he  does, 
jts  gravity  if  the  space  available  is  utilized  to 
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the  best  possible  advantage  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  our  cause.  In  fact,  as  he  now  ap¬ 
proaches  the  task,  his  knees  are  knocking  to¬ 
gether  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  when  he 
tackled  his  first  western  bronco  thirty-nine 
years  ago,  whose  muscles  were  quivering  like 
a  quaking-asp,  while  the  white  of  his  eyes 
showed  clearly  that  he  wasn’t  going  to  be 
tamed  without  a  fight. 

Therefore,  your  Vice-President  does  not 
promise  to  fill  the  office  as  efficiently  as  his 
predecessor,  now  our  President,  Peter  J.  Sal¬ 
mon.  But  with  the  help  and  co-operation  of 
all  members,  and  especially  of  the  chairmen 
of  the  standing  committees,  “News  and 
Views”  should  continue  to  be  both  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive.  All  are  cordially  invited — 
yes  urged — to  submit  suitable  material  for 
publication.  The  deadline  date  for  the  next 
issue,  December,  1941,  is  November  15. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


DRAMATIC  ARTS  PROJECT 

The  national  Dramatic  Arts  Project,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Foundation  under  a  grant  from 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  will  be  contin¬ 
ued  in  schools  for  the  blind  during  the  fall 
and  spring  terms.  At  the  present  time  ar¬ 
rangements  are  being  completed  to  send  pro¬ 
fessional  coaches  to  certain  schools  in  the 
South  and  the  Middle  West,  in  response  to 
their  requests  for  the  Foundation’s  intensive 
five-week  training  course  in  dramatics  for 
teachers  of  blind  children.  This  plan  of  con¬ 
ducting  courses  in  the  schools  during  the 
regular  school  term  has  proved  very  satis¬ 
factory,  and  replaces  the  original  method 
whereby  the  Foundation  offered  special  sum¬ 
mer-school  training  to  those  teachers  who  had 
charge  of  amateur  dramatics  among  blind 
students  in  the  state  schools. 

It  was  found  that  by  conducting  the  course 
in  the  schools  in  conjunction  with  regular 
schoolwork,  teachers  of  subjects  unrelated  to 
dramatics  were  able  to  enroll  for  certain 
phases  of  the  course  which  would  be  helpful 
in  their  own  field.  For  example,  a  teacher  of 
manual  training  may  introduce  scenery  con¬ 
struction  in  his  classwork;  a  home  economics 
instructor  may  add  interest  to  sewing  by  as¬ 
signing  students  to  design  and  make  cos¬ 
tumes;  a  teacher  of  history  may  turn  the  dull 
material  of  historical  events  into  dramatized 
form,  with  all  the  students  playing  roles  they 
will  enjoy  and  remember. 

In  fact,  the  full  value  of  the  course  would 
seem  to  depend  largely  on  the  active  partici¬ 
pation  of  all  faculty  members  and  all  stu¬ 
dents — a  condition  which  was  not  anticipated 
by  even  the  most  enthusiastic  sponsors  of  the 
project.  However,  at  the  end  of  last  June,  six 
months  after  the  project  was  inaugurated,  the 
reports  clearly  showed  that  the  schools  which 


had  integrated  the  course  with  their  regular  i 
curricula  had  achieved  the  most  outstanding  [ 
results.  The  program  was  particularly  con-  I 
structive  in  solving  adjustment  problems,  I 
many  of  them  of  long  standing.  Shy,  seclusivc  ! 
children,  assigned  to  roles  especially  selected  ' 
to  help  them  overcome  their  unsocial  atti-  '= 
tudes,  showed  remarkable  improvement  in  a  I 
very  short  time;  boisterous,  domineering  | 
children  were  given  roles  requiring  dignity  { 
and  tact;  children  suffering  from  the  most  " 
obvious  blindisms  were  selected  for  roles  that  - 
would  necessitate  a  breaking  of  old  habit 
patterns.  From  a  psychological  standpoint,  ^ 
play-acting  is  an  ideal  approach  to  most  ad-  ' 
justment  problems,  because  it  frees  the  indi-  ' 
vidual  from  the  influence  of  his  own  person¬ 
ality  defects  during  the  time  he  is  obliged  to 
assume  a  new  role,  thus  eliminating  the  sense  s 
of  fear  which  is  usually  at  the  root  of  the  J 
difficulty,  and  replacing  it  with  self-confi-  i 
dence. 

TALKING  BCX)KS 

The  Foundation’s  Talking  Book  studio  re¬ 
ports  a  bumper  crop  this  year  of  books  read 
in  part  or  in  whole  by  their  authors.  The 
studios  have  been  quite  fortunate  in  the  past 
in  securing  the  co-operation  of  writers  and  | 
the  roster  of  those  who  have  provided  verbal 
“frontispieces”  to  their  books  includes  the 
names  of  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Alex¬ 
ander  Woollcott,  Osa  Johnson,  Stephen  Vin¬ 
cent  Benet,  William  Beebe,  Ridgely  Torrence, 
Raymond  Ditmars,  Kent  E.  Keller,  and  the 
late  John  Finley. 

Jan  Struther,  who  is  in  this  country  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  with  her  two  youngest 
children,  read  all  of  her  best-seller  Mrs.  Mini¬ 
ver  for  the  Talking  Book  and  provided  as 
well  a  personal  interview  at  the  beginning  in 
which  she  told  how  she  came  to  write  the 
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book.  John  Kieran,  the  well-known  sports  col¬ 
umnist  and  member  of  radio’s  “Information 
Please”  program,  also  read  a  complete  book. 
Archibald  MacLeish  paid  a  return  visit  to  the 
Foundation  to  read  three  essays  from  his 
collected  prose,  A  Time  to  Spea\,  and  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick — who  had  also  read  for  the 
Talking  Book  a  few  years  ago — came  back  to 
record  the  first  chapter  of  Twelve  Tests  of 
Character.  Edna  Ferber,  whose  books  are 
among  the  most  popular  on  records,  opened 
her  autobiography,  A  Peculiar  Treasure,  by 
reading  the  first  part,  and  Oliver  La  Farge 
gave  his  classic.  Laughing  Boy,  a  start  with  a 
few  remarks  telling  how  he  wrote  it  “as  a 
farewell  to  the  Navajo  Indian.”  Last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  Thomas  Mann  came  from 
Princeton  to  read  an  introduction  which  he 
wrote  especially  for  the  Talking  Btx)k  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  great  novel,  Buddenbroo\s. 

SCHOLARSHIP  AWARDS 

Foundation  scholarships  for  the  year  1941- 
42  have  been  awarded  to  the  following  candi¬ 
dates:  Frances  Berry,  New  York;  Bertine 
Meade,  New  Jersey;  Grace  Proctor,  Michi¬ 
gan;  Dorothy  Reece,  Louisiana;  Arline 
Richardson,  Nebraska;  Louis  Rives,  Jr.,  Vir¬ 
ginia;  Lucy  Dent  Smith,  Florida;  Evelyn 
Tave,  New  Jersey;  Viola  Titus,  New  York; 
David  Williams,  New  York;  Martha  Wolf- 
son,  Massachusetts. 

Scholarships  have  been  renewed  for  the 
following:  Oliver  Attebery,  Oklahoma;  Alma 
Chalker,  Florida;  Robert  Conway,  Wiscon¬ 
sin;  Frances  Ruth  Davidson,  Nebraska;  Adri- 
anna  Dykstra,  Rhode  Island;  Elsie  Eber- 
hardt,  Nebraska;  Reva  King,  Kansas. 

ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP  MEETING 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  members  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  held  at 
the  Foundation  headquarters  on  June  12, 
1941,  the  following  Trustees  were  elected, 
representing  various  groups  actively  engaged 


in  work  for  the  blind:  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell, 
representing  superintendents  and  teachers  in 
residential  schools;  George  F.  Meyer,  repre¬ 
senting  supervisors  and  teachers  of  day- 
school  classes;  Franklin  F.  Hopper,  repre¬ 
senting  librarians;  B.  S.  Joice,  representing 
technical  heads  of  embossing  plants;  M.  C. 
Migel,  representing  board  members  and  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  state  agencies.  Federal  officials, 
and  board  and  staff  members  of  agencies  do¬ 
ing  nation-wide  work;  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  rep¬ 
resenting  workshops  and  industrial  homes; 
Harold  T.  Clark,  representing  city  associa¬ 
tions;  Robert  M.  Prouty,  representing  place¬ 
ment  agents,  home  teachers,  and  social 
workers;  H.  R.  Latimer,  representing  agen¬ 
cies  doing  charitable  work  and  dispensing  re¬ 
lief,  and  blind  persons  not  included  in  any 
other  group  who  are  working  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  blind. 

The  following  were  elected  Trustees-at- 
large:  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Walter  O. 
Briggs,  Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  Wm.  Nelson 
Cromwell,  Harvey  D.  Gibson,  Craig  B. 
Hazlewood,  Miss  Mary  V.  Hun,  George  Mac¬ 
Donald,  Garfield  D.  Merner,  Richard  L.  Mor¬ 
ris,  G.  A.  Pfeiffer,  Mrs.  Isabel  Dodge  Sloane, 
William  Ziegler,  Jr. 

HELEN  KELLER  TOUR 

Helen  Keller  will  have  a  short  itinerary  on 
a  tour  she  is  beginning  November  2  at  Lima, 
Ohio,  where  she  will  work  in  the  interest  of 
the  deaf-blind.  This  will  be  followed  by  a 
series  of  meetings  in  the  following  places: 
Albion,  Michigan;  Hays,  Kansas;  Denver 
and  Pueblo,  Colorado;  Beaumont  and  Dallas, 
Texas;  New  Orleans,  Lake  Charles,  and 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana;  Mobile,  Alabama; 
Knoxville,  Tennessee;  and  Wakefield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Miss  Keller  will  appear  in  most  of  the  cities 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Lions  Clubs,  but  at 
Hays,  the  Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College 
will  introduce  her,  in  Knoxville,  the  Knox- 
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ville  Association  for  the  Blind  will  be  her 
sponsor,  and  in  Wakefield,  she  will  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Council  of  Churches. 

SCHOOL  SURVEYS 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  G.  Oscar  Russell, 
Superintendent  of  the  Utah  State  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind,  located  in  Ogden,  a 
member  of  the  Foundation  staff  made  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  Department  for  the  Blind  of  that 
school.  Another  survey  was  made  at  the 
North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind  in  Bath¬ 
gate  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Herbert  D. 
Jeffrey,  Superintendent.  Among  the  other 
schools  for  the  blind  visited  were  those  in 
Iowa,  Montana,  Colorado,  Oregon,  and 
Washington,  as  well  as  the  Braille  and  Sight¬ 
saving  Classes  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

FIELD  SERVICE 

The  Foundation  staff  have  given  field  serv¬ 
ice  during  the  past  four  months  to  state 
agencies  for  the  blind  in  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Oregon,  Maryland,  and  Michigan  and  to 
private  agencies  in  Grand  Rapids,  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  and  Lewiston,  Maine. 
Such  service  is  made  available  on  request 
from  the  agency  concerned. 


FARM  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

The  New  Hampshire  Association  for  the 
Blind  is  engaged  in  the  remodelling  of  build¬ 
ings  on  the  property  in  Henniker,  New 
Hampshire,  where  it  intends  to  operate  an 
agricultural  training  school  for  blind  persons. 
This  school  is  founded  on  the  belief  that  there 
would  be  unlimited  opportunities  for  blind 
people  in  certain  branches  of  agriculture,  if 
special  training  were  available.  There  are 
among  the  blind  a  large  number  residing  in 
rural  districts  who  are  unable  to  take  their 
place  in  community  life  due  to  lack  of  self- 
confidence.  Special  training  with  ordinary 


farm  equipment  would  not  only  increase  a 
blind  person’s  confidence  in  his  own  ability, 
but  would  greatly  reduce  his  dependence  upon 
his  family  or  others  with  whom  he  may  be 
living.  This  is  the  type  of  person  this  school 
hopes  to  reach.  Eligibility  for  enrollment  at 
this  school  will  depend  on  aptitude  for  farm 
work  and  reasonable  assurance  of  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  utilize  this  training  in  the  future. 
Persons  interested  in  this  school  should  ad¬ 
dress  their  communications  to  Miss  Lena  M. 
Minot,  Secretary,  New  Hampshire  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  18  School  Street,  Concord, 
New  Hampshire. 

NEW  BUILDING  DEDICATED 

The  new  building  of  the  Virginia  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  completed  several 
weeks  ago,  was  dedicated  by  James  H.  Price, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  25. 

Of  Colonial  design,  the  building  is  of  fire¬ 
proof  construction  and  in  addition  to  reason¬ 
able  office  space,  it  houses  workshops  for 
teaching  trades  from  weaving  to  stenography 
to  totally  blind  and  partially  blind  girls. 
Funds  for  the  building,  which  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  $80,000,  came  jointly  from  the  State  of 
Virginia,  the  WPA,  and  the  Virginia  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

A  school  for  men,  similar  to  the  school  for 
women  in  the  new  building,  is  housed  in  a 
modern  fire-proof  structure  in  Charlottesville, 
where,  in  addition  to  several  training  classes, 
a  mattress  factory  is  operated. 

MOON  PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  works  have  recently  been 
published  in  Moon  type: 

4295-8  Life  with  Father,  by  C.  Day.  (Lim¬ 
ited  Edition)  4  vols. 

4299  Goodbye  Mr.  Chips,  by  J.  Hilton. 

(Limited  Edition)  i  vol. 

4300-7  Lamp  in  the  Desert,  by  E.  M.  DclL 
(Limited  Edition)  8  vols. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


TENNESSEE  SCHOOL  HEAD 

J.  Richard  Blanton  was  recently  appointed 
by  the  Tennessee  commissioner  of  education, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind. 

He  is  a  native  of  Tennessee  and  received 
all  his  school  training  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  state.  Since  the  completion  of  his  edu¬ 
cational  training  at  the  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  where  he  received  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  and  Master 
of  Science  in  Eiducation,  he  has  had  several 
years  experience  in  school  work,  both  as 
teacher  and  administrator. 

In  January,  1940,  Mr.  Blanton  resigned  his 
position  as  superintendent  of  the  Spring  City 
School  to  accept  an  appointment  as  special 
field  examiner  in  the  division  of  elementary 
schools  in  the  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  He  left  this  position  to  accept  the  super- 
intendcncy  of  the  Tennessee  School. 

NEW  WEST  VIRGINIA 
SUPERINTENDENT 

Stanley  R.  Harris,  former  high  school  prin¬ 
cipal  in  the  public  schools  of  West  Virginia, 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  West 
Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
j  on  July  15,  1941.  He  succeeds  A.  E.  Krause, 

1  who  was  superintendent  of  the  schools  for 
1  right  years. 

,  Mr.  Harris  was  born  at  Little  Birch,  West 
Virginia,  and  received  his  early  education  in 
rural  schools.  He  received  the  A.  B.  degree 
from  Marshall  College,  and  the  M.  S.  degree 
from  West  Virginia  University. 

For  the  past  ten  years,  Mr.  Harris  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  activities  for  boys  and 
girls,  including  work  with  Boy  Scouts  and 
4-H  Clubs. 


GRAND  RAPIDS  EXECUTIVE 
Miss  Charlotte-Ann  Billington,  the  newly 
appointed  executive  secretary  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Association  for  the  Blind  and  for  Sight 
Conservation,  completed  her  professional 
training  at  the  University  of  Chicago  School 
of  Social  Service  Administration  in  1940. 

Prior  to  that  she  had  had  five  years’  ex¬ 
perience  as  medical  social  worker  in  the 
Social  Service  Department  of  the  Graduate 
Hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Two  of  these  years  were  spent  in  eye  service 
under  Dr.  Edmund  Spaeth. 

While  in  Chicago,  Miss  Billington  majored 
in  psychiatric  social  work,  and  prepared  her¬ 
self  academically  for  her  position  with  such 
courses  as  administration  of  agencies  and 
community  organizations. 

MICHIGAN  APPOINTMENT 
Paul  G.  Conlan  recently  was  appointed 
supervisor  of  Services  for  the  Blind  in  the 
Michigan  Social  Welfare  Commission. 

Upon  graduation  from  the  University  of 
Detroit  in  1931  with  the  A.  B.  degree  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Sociology,  Mr.  Conlan  accepted  a 
position  as  junior  student  case  worker  with 
the  Detroit  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
and  progressed  through  the  various  grades  of 
senior  student  and  family  case  worker  until 
he  was  appointed  district  in-take  supervisor  in 
1934.  The  following  year  a  re-organization  of 
the  department  established  the  position  of 
district  office  manager,  charged  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  financial,  clerical,  and 
filing  departments,  and  Mr.  Conlan  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  this  position  which  he  held  until 
1938  when  he  became  co-ordinator  of  WPA 
projects  with  the  Emergency  Relief  Admin¬ 
istration. 

Mr.  Conlan  began  to  organize  in  1940  a 
time  study  procedure  for  the  distribution  of 
administrative  expenses  for  the  State  Bureau 
of  Social  Security.  Upon  completion  of  this 
project,  he  was  appointed  Supervisor  of  Serv¬ 
ices  for  the  Blind. 
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Many  of  the  agencies  for  the  blind  have 
shown  a  great  interest  in  the  Retail  Sales  Plan 
and  have  requested  the  services  of  Eugene 
Morgret  to  aid  them  in  putting  this  plan  into 
operation  in  their  local  territories.  For  the 
past  several  months,  Mr.  Morgret  has  been 
working  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  when  the  plan 
is  in  operation.  From  Wichita  he  plans  to  go 
to  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  A  comprehensive 
manual  has  been  prepared  describing  the 
plan  and  the  articles  sold,  and  any  agency  in¬ 
terested  in  this  method  of  selling  may  secure 
a  copy  by  writing  to  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

The  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
reports  that  some  of  the  girls  in  the  pillow¬ 
case  department  voluntarily  asked  if  they 
might  purchase  Defense  Postal  Savings 
Stamps,  and  requested  information  about 
them.  They  were  given  the  information  and 
now  each  week  when  the  Workshop  repre¬ 
sentative  goes  to  the  bank,  he  purchases 
stamps  for  them.  Because  they  are  working  as 
a  result  of  the  Defense  Program,  the  girls 
appreciate  the  work  they  have  been  given  a 
chance  to  do,  and  in  return  they  are  eager  to 
help  the  Defense  Program  through  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  stamps. 

During  the  past  several  weeks  Mr.  Schill, 
N.I.B.  sales  manager,  has  sold  over  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  worth  of  Nib-Link  Mats  in 
Chicago  and  vicinity  to  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott; 
Butler  Bros.;  The  Fair;  Marshall  Field;  and 
others.  It  is  suggested  that  shops  wanting  to 
increase  their  mat  sales  make  use  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  display  stands  and  circulars,  which  can 
be  secured  from  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  i6th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Due  to  the  rising  cost  of  materials,  the 
Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-made  Prod- 
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ucts  has  increased  the  prices  of  many  articles 
on  the  schedule.  The  new  prices  apply  on 
allocations  made  on  and  after  the  effective 
date.  When  purchase  orders  are  received,  it 
is  necessary  to  check  them  to  see  that  they 
were  issued  at  the  prices  that  were  in  cffett 
the  day  the  allocation  was  made  out.  If  a 
wrong  price  is  listed,  the  ordering  ofiice 
should  be  notified  and  a  copy  of  the  letter 
sent  to  N.I.B.  If  purchase  orders  are  not 
received  within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
allocation,  N.I.B.  should  be  notified. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
is  making  its  usual  offer  of  boxed  Christmas 
cards  to  agencies  for  the  blind.  This  work 
has  been  found  to  offer  remunerative  employ¬ 
ment  for  blind  salesmen  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Further  information  on  these  cards  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Foundation. 

Shops  interested  in  purchasing  winders, 
cutters,  Baltimore  stitchers,  etc.,  should  get  in 
touch  with  the  following  concerns  which  have 
this  type  of  used  machinery  for  sale:  Lasting 
Broom  and  Mop  Manufacturing  Company, 
315  East  Florida  Street,  Evansville,  Indiana; 
Hy-grade  Broom  and  Brush  Company,  495 
Flushing  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  at¬ 
tention  of  Mr.  Morris  Smith. 

Almost  all  the  agencies  doing  pillow-cases 
are  now  employing  blind  hemmers.  The 
Blind  Department  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau 
of  Charities,  one  of  the  first  workshops  to 
produce  pillow-cases,  has  always  used  blind 
hemmers. 

Broom  handles  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Washington  Handle  Company,  1403-35  St 
Paul  Avenue,  Tacoma,  Washington,  and  the 
Imperial  Manufacturing  and  Trading  Com¬ 
pany,  261  Broadway,  New  York. 

C.  C.  Kleber. 
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Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — The  first  fall  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Progressive  Club  was  hefd  Thursday 
evening,  September  4.  A  WPA  orchestra  played  for 
the  dancing  which  followed  the  business  meeting. 

Perkins  Institution — About  a  dozen  blind  boys 
and  girls,  who  because  of  physical  handicaps  other 
than  blindness  have  been  unable  to  attend  Perkins, 
arc  to  receive  instruction  this  year  from  a  visiting 
teacher.  Miss  Josephine  L.  Taylor,  for  five  years  a 
teacher  in  the  Lower  School,  is  to  undertake  this 
work  and  will  make  regular  visits  to  the  homes  of 
these  children.  .  .  .  Perkins’  scholarships  for  out¬ 
standing  graduates  of  schools  for  the  blind  have 
been  awarded  this  year  to  Charles  Medick,  Jr., 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Irving  Smith,  Wenatchee,  Wash¬ 
ington;  Beulah  Holly,  Lakeland,  Florida;  Mary 
Palmer,  Custer,  South  Dakota.  .  .  .  This  year  the 
masters  of  the  four  boys’  cottages  are  Perkins  grad¬ 
uates.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  difficulty  in  securing 
men  who  arc  sighted  and  single  and  partly  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  available  young  men  of  Perkins 
who  arc  qualified  for  this  work.  ,  .  .  Edward  J. 
Waterhouse,  teacher  of  mathematics,  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  enter  the  Defense  Pro¬ 
gram  in  the  service  of  the  Government.  His  work 
is  to  be  taken  by  Miss  Alice  Cornelison,  a  graduate 
from  Vassar  in  1940  and  from  the  Harvard  Class  in 
1941.  .  .  .  Paul  L.  Neal,  teacher  of  social  sciences, 
has  been  granted  a  year’s  leave  of  absence.  His  work 
will  be  taken  over  by  Lawrence  Thompson,  Perkins 
graduate.  .  .  ,  On  July  i  Perkins  was  host  to  the 
Department  of  Special  Education  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  which  was  holding  its  annual 
convention  in  Boston.  Extensive  exhibits  were  on 
display  and  group  conferences,  preceded  by  a 
luncheon,  were  held.  Over  five  hundred  people 
attended  the  conference. 

Mutual  Aid  Blind  Association  (St.  Paul) — ^Thc 
Association,  working  in  connection  with  the  St 
Paul  Goodwill  Industries,  recently  held  a  sale  in 
connection  with  the  annual  Minnesota  State  Fair. 
An  enlarged  sales  program  is  being  planned  by 


Mrs.  George  Lawson  and  Gerald  L.  Clore,  president 
and  executive  secretary  of  the  Association,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Neuf  Yor\  Association  for  the  Blind — In  July  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Lighthouse  and  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  announced  through  a  joint 
statement  a  one-year  test  program  of  close  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  programs  of  vacations  for  blind  children  and 
of  vocational  guidance  and  placement  for  sightless 
children  and  adults.  The  co-operative  program  in 
these  two  fields  follows  the  trend  in  social  work 
toward  improved  co-ordination  between  agencies. 
The  new  test  program  of  co-operation,  which  has 
been  under  consideration  by  the  two  organizations 
for  several  years,  widens  the  services  of  both  agencies 
by  increasing  the  number  of  vacations  which  can  be 
given  to  the  blind  and  extending  the  present  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  and  placement  activities.  The  most 
important  feature  of  the  new  program  is  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  duplication  of  effort  between  organiza¬ 
tions  in  work  with  the  blind.  .  .  . 

Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind  (Buffalo) — The 
Guild,  formerly  located  at  615  Lafayette  Building, 
has  moved  to  new  quarters  at  836  Main  Street. 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind — R,  Wilson  Brown, 
superintendent  of  the  school,  announced  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  appointments  to  the  faculty:  C.  F.  Riddle 
as  teacher  of  agriculture  and  biology;  Philip  F. 
Groesbeck  as  teacher  of  social  studies  and  advisor 
of  boys;  Mrs.  Philip  F.  Groesbeck  as  registrar;  Mrs. 
M.  Louise  Ryan  as  supervisor  of  housemothers  and 
dean  of  girls;  Miss  Adah  M.  Varney  as  teacher  of 
dictaphone,  switchboard,  and  typewriting;  James  C. 
Walker  as  special  tutor;  Miss  Evelyn  Haywood  as 
nurse;  Dr.  John  P.  Nafe  as  consulting  psychologist; 
Dr.  H.  Rommell  Hildreth  as  ophthalmologist;  Dr. 
Frederick  Jacobs  as  pediatrician;  and  Robert  Lange 
and  Stuart  Stanhope  as  proctors.  .  .  .  New  courses 
added  to  the  curriculum  include  biology,  general 
agriculture,  pencil  writing,  dictaphone  operation. 
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switchboard  operation,  sociology,  economics,  sales¬ 
manship,  library  procedure,  and  additional  courses 
in  history  and  mathematics. 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind — John  F.  Bledsoe, 
superintendent  of  the  school  was  honored  on  the 
Roll  of  Honor  Radio  Broadcast  over  Station  WFBR 
on  Thursday  evening,  July  3. 

Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind  (New  Hamp¬ 
shire) — James  T.  Riddervold,  Supervisor  of  the 
Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Welfare,  resigned  because  of  ill 
health  after  eleven  years  of  service  with  the  depart¬ 
ment.  His  successor  has  not  yet  been  appointed. 

Palm  Beach  County  Braille  Workers  for  the  Blind 
(Florida) — For  the  past  two  years  the  organization 
has  been  making  floral  decorations  which  can  be 
used  for  ladies’  hats,  costumes,  or  for  room  decora¬ 
tions.  The  ornaments  are  made  by  covering  various 
sizes  of  sea  shells  with  assorted  colored  cellophane. 
After  each  shell  has  been  covered,  it  is  put  into  a 
small  or  large  bouquet.  While  the  assembling  is 
done  under  sighted  supervision,  the  blind  people 
produce  each  p)Ctal  and  bud  without  supervision. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
— The  1941  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be 
held  in  New  York  City,  December  4  to  6.  .  .  .  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Brown  Merrill,  executive  director,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  addition  of  four  new  members  to  the 
Society’s  Board  of  Directors:  Mrs.  Julius  Ochs  Adler, 
New  York  City;  Miss  Edith  M.  Baker,  principal 
consultant  in  medical  social  work.  United  States 
Children’s  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Dr.  Herman 
E.  Hilleboe,  medical  co-ordinator.  Department  of 
Social  Security,  Minnesota  State  Division  of  Social 
Welfare,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  and  R.  Amory  Thorn¬ 
dike,  Bar  Harbor,  Maine.  .  .  . 

District  of  Columbia  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind — The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Association  was  held  on  June  19  at  the  Church  of 
the  Epiphany.  After  the  business  meeting  the  All 
States  Mixed  Chorus,  directed  by  Lynn  Gillchrest, 
presented  a  half-hour  recital. 

Idaho  Progressive  Society  of  the  Blind — The 
seventh  annual  Idaho  State  Blind  Conference  met 
in  Boise  on  June  5  to  8  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society.  “Making  a  Normal  Adjustment  to  Blind¬ 
ness”  was  the  theme  of  the  convention.  Among  the 


spjeakers  were  a  college  president,  several  social 
workers  among  the  blind,  as  well  as  blind  p)eople  b 
various  walks  of  life.  Miss  Hazel  Hurst,  executive 
director  of  the  Hazel  Hurst  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  in  Monrovia,  California,  was  a  guest  delegate 
to  the  conference. 

Grand  Rapids  Braille  Classes  (Michigan)— 
Helen  Mount,  one  of  the  braille  class  teachers,  haj 
resigned  to  accept  a  similar  position  in  Detroit,  and 
Miss  Mary  Jo  Hull,  a  graduate  of  Wayne  University, 
has  been  engaged  to  teach  in  the  classes. 

Massachusetts  Council  of  Organizations  for  the 
Blind — The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Council  was 
held  on  September  27  at  Perkins  Institution.  Ma 
Sidney  E.  Pollack,  president  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  was  among 
the  speakers  on  the  program. 

State  Board  of  Control  (Nebrasl{a) — The  annual 
rally  of  the  blind  of  Nebraska  was  held  in  Omaha 
on  October  2.  The  main  speaker  on  the  program 
was  Jacobus  TenBroeck,  professor  of  law,  Chicago 
University.  Mr,  TenBroeck  also  addressed  several 
civic  gatherings  while  in  Omaha. 

Youngstown  Society  for  the  Blind  and  Disabled— 
Through  the  influence  of  one  of  its  volunteers  who 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Fresh  Air 
Camp,  the  Society  was  permitted  to  use  the  Fresh 
Air  Camp  for  two  weeks  beginning  September  i 
Two  groups — fifteen  men  and  fifteen  women— were 
guests  for  one  week  each.  The  staff  of  the  camp 
stayed  on  for  the  extra  two  weeks. 

State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  (Louisiana) 
— The  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind  has  added 
the  following  members  to  its  staff:  Miss  EvaleM 
Ford,  supervisor  of  social  adjustment;  Miss  Mamie 
Butler,  supjervisor  of  prevention  of  blindness;  J. 
Bruns  Lawrason,  manager  of  sheltered  industries; 
and  Hubert  C.  Owen,  stand  supervisor. 

Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  The 

Council,  which  operates  in  the  Department  of  Wel¬ 
fare  and  has  under  its  direct  supervision  a  state 
program  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  and  con¬ 
servation  of  vision,  secured  during  the  recent  session 
of  the  Legislature  the  passage  of  an  .Act  enlarging 
its  duties  “to  furnish  or  make  available  medical 
treatment,  surgical  operations,  eye  glasses  and  other 
necessary  aids  or  services  including  transportation 
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to  needy  blind  persons  or  persons  with  impaired 
vision  for  the  purpose  of  improving  or  restoring 
their  vision.  These  services  and  aids  shall  not  be 
furnished  unless  they  are  otherwise  unavailable  and 
in  no  case  shall  the  total  cost  thereof  exceed  one 
hundred  dollars  ($ioo)  per  person.”  In  addition  to 
this  extension  of  its  authority  and  duties  in  the  field 
of  prevention  of  blindness,  the  Council  will  also  act 
as  a  clearing  house  for  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Assistance,  whose  duties  toward  needy  per¬ 
sons  have  also  been  extended,  so  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Assistance  may  perform  the  same 
services  before  mentioned  on  the  basis  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  to  all  persons  receiving  aid  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  (Pitts¬ 
burgh  Branch) — John  McGettigan  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  placement  agent  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Branch,  and  is  planning  to  visit  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  the  near  future 
to  study  its  methods  of  placement  and  see  what 
has  been  accomplished.  Before  losing  his  sight,  Mr. 
McGettigan  was  employed  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Carnegie-Illinois  Steel  Company,  and  he  has  had 
aperience  operating  a  stand  concession. 

Montana  Commission  for  the  Blind — The  Com¬ 
mission  recently  announced  the  appointment  of 
Sharon  R.  Cromeenes  as  state  supervisor  of  work 
for  the  adult  blind.  An  office  has  been  recently 
opened  in  Great  Falls  with  Mr.  Cromeenes  in 
charge.  A  complete  census  of  blind  and  partially 
sighted  persons  is  being  conducted  to  determine  the 
type  of  program  that  should  be  set  up  in  the  state. 
. . .  Mr.  M.  I.  Tynan,  field  agent  for  the  blind  in 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  recently  spent  three 
days  with  the  Commission  outlining  a  vending 
stand  and  placement  service  program. 

Mew  Yor\  InsUtute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind— In  order  to  fulfill  the  state  requirements  for 
an  increased  number  of  school  days,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Institute  to  open  this  year  on  September  2, 
nearly  ten  days  earlier  than  usual.  .  .  .  Prominent 
among  the  fifteen  new  staff  members  is  Dr.  Ernest 
Whitfield,  of  London,  England.  Dr.  Whitfield  is 
teaching  violin  and  observing  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion  at  the  Institute.  He  studied  music  with  Arnold 
Rose  and  Arnold  Schonberg  in  Europe.  .  .  .  The 
Institute  has  been  represented  on  two  radio  pro- 
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grams  in  New  York  City  this  fall.  The  Hobby  Club 
was  a  guest  of  Station  WWRL  on  September  14, 
and  on  September  9,  Robert  Gunderson,  instructor 
of  radio,  appeared  on  the  regular  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  weekly  program,  “We,  The  People.” 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind — The 
Inter-Branch  Conference  of  the  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  Americus  Hotel  in  Allentown  from 
October  23  through  October  25.  The  conference 
will  include  sessions  on  prevention  of  blindness, 
rehabilitation,  placement,  and  employment 

Dy\er  Heights  Home  for  Blind  Children  (Brook¬ 
lyn) — Children  of  the  Home  made  frequent  trips 
to  the  beach  and  have  attended  parties  on  their  own 
playground  during  the  summer. 

Department  of  Public  Welfare  (New  Hampshire) 
— Alfred  E.  Reinert,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
was  appointed  foreman  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Broom  Shop  for  the  Blind  in  August 

Ohio  School  for  the  Blind — Governor  John  W. 
Bricker  recently  announced  the  appointment  of 
three  members  of  a  commission  created  by  the 
Legislature  to  study  proposals  for  removing  the  out¬ 
moded  state  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf  to  new 
localities  just  outside  the  Columbus  city  limits. 
Those  appointed  were  W.  G.  Scarberry,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  School  for  the  Blind;  Edward  R. 
Abernathy,  superintendent  of  the  School  for  the 
Deaf;  and  Robert  B.  Schildknecht,  state  architect 
The  commission  was  established  because  members 
of  the  general  assembly  felt  that  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  money  to  attempt  to  rehabilitate  the  present  age- 
worn  institutions.  The  plan  contemplates  surveying 
other  lands  adjacent  to  the  city  and  selling  the 
present  sites.  The  commission  also  is  empowered  to 
study  housing  conditions  at  all  state  welfare  institu¬ 
tions.  Other  members  of  the  commission  arc  Sena¬ 
tors  Pliny  H.  Rogers  and  William  W.  Boyd,  and 
Representatives  Everett  E.  Addison,  William  H. 
Deddens,  and  George  D.  Barrick. 

Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind — The  recrea¬ 
tional  activities  of  the  Society  began  early  in  October 
with  gym  and  swimming  classes  at  the  local  YWCA 
and  YMCA  for  women  and  men.  Each  blind  person 
pays  ten  cents  a  week  for  gym  and  swimming  and 
the  Society  takes  care  of  the  balance  of  the  expense. 
Braille  classes,  current  event  sessions,  and  bowling 
are  also  among  the  activities  offered  by  the  Society. 
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Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind — A  dramatic 
group  is  being  organized  to  carry  on  the  work 
started  last  year  under  the  Foundation’s  Dramatics 
Project.  .  .  .  The  school  building  has  been  remod¬ 
eled  to  give  a  recreation  unit  to  the  high  school 
girls  and  boys.  .  .  .  New  faculty  members  at  the 
school  are  Miss  Ethel  Walker,  Mrs.  Marion  Grew, 
Miss  Mary  Martin,  Miss  Betty  Smith,  Wendall  John¬ 
son,  and  Chester  Simpson. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind — The  School  will 
resume  its  weekly  broadcasts  every  Wednesday  from 
Station  WKAR  in  East  Lansing.  .  .  .  Faculty  mem¬ 
bers  added  to  the  staff  this  year  include:  Mrs.  Marie 
Williams,  teacher  of  piano;  Miss  Elizabeth  Krieger, 
junior  high-school  homemaking  teacher;  Miss  Jane 
Meadows,  teacher  of  physical  education,  English, 
and  physiology;  Miss  Carolyn  Heidel,  first-grade 
teacher;  Joseph  Corcoran,  social  science  teacher; 
Hugh  English,  teacher  of  English  and  French. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind — Overbrook  opened  its  one  hundred-tenth 
year  with  a  staff  meeting  held  in  the  new  senior 
cottage,  Monday  evening,  September  9.  The  new 
cottage,  which  houses  twenty  students,  two  super¬ 
visors,  and  three  employees,  conforms  to  the  Spanish 
architecture  of  the  original  buildings.  The  ground 
floor  contains  a  laundry,  storage  space.  Boy  Scout 
room,  and  a  large  recreation  room.  On  the  main 
floor  of  the  building  are  the  kitchen,  dining-room, 
four  reading-rooms,  the  boys’  living-room,  a  spacious 
reception  hall,  and  the  supervisors’  apartment.  The 
second  floor  contains  ten  double  rooms  for  the 
students,  a  guest-room,  three  baths,  and  a  linen 
room.  .  .  .  New  members  of  the  staff  are:  Miss 
Ruth  Howes,  third  grade  teacher;  David  See,  in¬ 
structor  of  boys’  physical  education;  William  Heis- 
ler,  science  teacher;  Miss  Viola  Collins,  supervisor 
of  the  primary  department;  Russell  Richards,  teacher 
of  woodwork;  Miss  Dorothy  Post,  co-ordinator  of 
the  Home  Teacher  Training  Course,  and  librarian 
of  the  ink-print  library;  Mrs.  Florence  Fox  Doran 
and  Mrs.  Dorothy  McDonald,  housemothers.  .  .  . 
Students  in  the  Home  Teacher  Training  Course 
this  year  are  Miss  Adrianna  Dykstra,  Miss  Hedwig 
Chodaez,  Miss  Elsie  Eberhardt,  Miss  Violet  Pear, 
Miss  Dorothy  Reece,  and  Miss  Maxine  Bali. 

Division  for  the  Blind  (Washington) — For  the 
past  three  years  the  Division  has  had  an  exhibit  at 


the  Western  Washington  Fair  at  Puyallup,  and 
included  in  the  exhibit  this  year  was  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  home  industry  work,  an  exhibit  of  articles 
made  through  home  industry,  and  demonstratioo 
of  material  on  prevention  of  blindness  and  restora¬ 
tion  of  vision  by  a  medical  social  worker.  There  was 
also  a  demonstration  and  discussion  by  a  home 
teacher  for  the  blind,  who  performed  varied  handi¬ 
crafts  and  demonstrated  the  reading  and  writing  of 
braille.  In  addition  to  the  annual  booth  at  the 
Western  Washington  Fair,  the  Division  also  had 
smaller  exhibits  at  two  county  fairs  and  at  the 
Central  Washington  Fair. 

West  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
— Three  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  newly  intro¬ 
duced  class  of  dictaphone  work.  .  .  .  New  staff 
members  appointed  for  the  term  are:  Miss  Cleo 
Pickles,  who  is  teaching  typewriting  and  dictaphone  1 
work;  Miss  Grace  Sweet,  teacher  of  piano,  voice, 
and  chorus;  Miss  Frances  Whitney,  piano  teacher; 
and  Harold  France,  string  and  wind  instrument 
instructor. 

Colorado  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind — ^The  girls’ 
dormitory  has  been  razed  to  make  room  for  an  up- 
to-date  dormitory.  The  new  structure  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  finished  before  the  close  of  the  present 
school  year.  .  .  .  Tor  Hylbom  has  been  engaged  to 
take  charge  of  the  violin  and  orchestra  work  in  the 
Blind  Department. 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind — ^The  Eighteenth 
Legislature  of  Oklahoma  has  granted  the  school 
$8,500  for  the  construction  of  a  new  classroom 
annex  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  Department  .  .  . 
Many  new  volumes  of  braille  books  have  been 
added  to  the  blind  department. 
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loufa  School  for  the  Blind — The  eight  memben  of 
the  graduating  class  were  presented  with  portable 
typewriters  by  the  Lions  Club  of  Iowa.  .  .  .  Among 
the  teachers  who  have  retired  from  the  school  are: 
Miss  Maude  Manning,  head  of  the  music  depart¬ 
ment;  Carl  Hindman,  piano  tuning  instructor;  and 
Miss  Ida  Scarborough,  academic  teacher.  Miss  Louise 
Wyman,  orchestra  teacher,  has  also  resigned.  Miss 
Mary  Lu  Reeder,  piano  instructor,  obtained  a  leave 
of  absence  for  a  year  in  order  to  accept  a  teaching 
fellowship  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind. 
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The  Beggar  by  Harlan  W.  Gilmore  has  re¬ 
cently  been  published  by  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press.  In  this  book  the  author 
investigates  causes  and  effects  of  begging, 
methods  of  control,  the  relative  success  of 
begging,  family  circumstances  of  the  beggar, 
and  other  problems  involved  in  the  question 
of  mendicancy.  There  are  frequent  references 


titled,  “Museum  Work  with  Handicapped 
Children,”  and  surveys  the  work  done  es¬ 
pecially  with  blind  children  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York 
City.  There  is  also  a  short  description  of  the 
work  done  with  blind  children  in  other  mu¬ 
seums,  notably  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  in  New  York  and  the  Boston  Children’s 


to  blind  beggars. 


Museum. 


Teachers  of  the  blind  will  be  interested  in 
a  new  publication  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  called.  State  Supervisory  Programs 
for  the  Education  of  Exceptional  Children  by 
Elise  H.  Martens.  The  contents  consist  of 
Part  I,  “A  General  Survey,”  and  Part  II,  “Spe¬ 
cific  State  Programs.” 

America  for  June  7,  1941,  carries  the  article, 
“He  Spent  His  Life  Aiding  Blind  Readers,” 
by  Mary  Fabyan  Windeatt,  which  is  the  life- 
story  of  Father  Joseph  M.  Stadelman  who 
founded  the  Xavier  Free  Publications  Society 
for  the  Blind.  From  its  headquarters  in  New 
York  was  published  the  magazine.  The  Cath¬ 
olic  Review  as  well  as  other  Catholic  litera¬ 
ture  in  braille. 

America  for  January  ii,  1941,  contains  the 
story,  “Catholic  Action  Applied  to  Those 
Who  Cannot  See,”  by  John  J.  Connolly.  In 
this  article  Father  Connolly  tells  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind  in 
Boston  and  surveys  the  work  it  has  done 
among  the  Catholic  blind. 

Educational  Worl{  in  Museums  of  the 
United  States;  Development,  Methods  and 
Trends  by  Dr.  J.  Fisher  Ramsey,  is  a  recent 
publication  of  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company, 
New  York.  Chapter  V  of  this  book  is  en- 


Creative  Personalities,  Volume  II — Women 
Leaders,  edited  by  Philip  Henry  Lotz,  is  a 
recent  publication  of  the  Association  Press, 
New  York  City.  Among  the  women  whose 
life  histories  are  given  in  this  book  is  Helen 
Adams  Keller.  Lucile  DesJardins  is  the  author 
of  the  sketch.  A  list  of  suggested  reading  is 
included. 

In  the  fournal  of  Exceptional  Children  for 
February,  1941,  Frances  E.  Moscrip  discusses 
in  the  article,  “The  Blind  and  Partially  See¬ 
ing,”  the  classes  for  the  blind  and  the  sight 
conservation  classes  organized  in  the  school 
system  of  New  York  City.  At  present  in  the 
New  York  City  schools  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  2000  visually  handicapped  children 
under  instruction  in  special  classes;  102  sight 
conservation  classes  and  6  braille  classes  in 
the  elementary  grades  and  junior  high 
schools,  and  3  braille  classes  and  2  experi¬ 
mental  sight  conservation  classes  in  high 
schools. 

False  Vision,  by  Bernard  L.  Gardiner,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Blind  Brotherhood  of  Maryland, 
Inc.,  1940,  is  a  collection  of  short  sketches  re¬ 
garding  various  problems  of  concern  to  the 
blind.  The  last  chapter  of  the  book  gives  a 
history  of  the  Brotherhood. 

Helga  Lende. 
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The  Psychology  of  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped,  by  Rudolf  Pintner,  Jon  Eisenson, 
and  Mildred  Stanton.  F.  S.  Crofts  and 
Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1941.  391  pp. 
$3.00. 

This  book  has  been  designed  by  the  authors 
as  a  textbook  for  college  courses  and  for  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  in  the  field.  Their  credo  is 
stated  in  the  Preface  as  follows: 

In  one  sense  there  is  no  special  psychology  of 
the  physically  handicapped  individual  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  individual  without  any  serious 
physical  impairment.  The  same  psychological 
mechanisms  arc  at  work  in  all  cases.  But  any 
physical  defect,  whether  major  or  minor,  pre¬ 
sents  problems  to  the  individual  in  addition  to 
the  problems  common  to  all  individuals  as  such. 

The  two  parts  of  the  book  are  strictly  sepa¬ 
rate.  The  first  part  contains  four  general 
chapters:  Personality  Development,  Mental 
Hygiene,  The  Internal  Mechanisms  of  Be¬ 
havior,  Psychological  Tests  for  the  Physically 
Handicapped.  The  second  part  presents  in 
seven  chapters,  each  one  devoted  to  one  group 
of  handicapped,  a  comprehensive  description 
of  our  present  knowledge  of  The  Deaf,  The 
Hard  of  Hearing,  The  Blind,  The  Partially 
Sighted,  The  Crippled,  Other  Physically 
Handicapped  Groups,  The  Defective  in 
Speech.  A  chapter  on  Speech  Involvements  of 
Special  Types  of  the  Physically  Handicapped 
concludes  the  book. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  gives  a  broad  out¬ 
line  of  general  principles  in  psychology  and 
mental  hygiene  which  have  their  bearings  on 
special  problems  of  handicapped  individuals. 
Factors  determining  personality  development 
are  discussed,  and  a  pragmatic  dernarcation 
of  normality  is  given  which  is  of  part'cular 
interest  to  all  who  deal  with  handicapped 
children: 


Individual  differences  are  present  in  all  of  us. 
It  is  only  when  the  differences  deviate  markedly 
in  number  or  degree  and  prevent  the  person 
from  adjusting  readily  to  his  tasks  as  he  func¬ 
tions  in  his  environment  that  the  individual 
personality  ceases  to  be  normal. 


Six  fundamental  human  drives  are  speci¬ 
fied,  and  the  mechanisms  of  adjustment  to  the 
motivating  drives  are  discussed  in  terms  of 
modern  psychology.  These  drives  and  the 
response  mechanisms  function  alike  for  the 
normal  and  the  physically  handicapped.  “Of 
necessity,  however,  some  of  these  drives  can¬ 
not  be  satisfied  by  the  physically  handicapped 
as  readily  and  as  easily  as  they  can  by  physi¬ 
cally  normal  individuals.  Some,  indeed,  may 
never  directly  be  adequately  satisfied.”  For 
this  reason  the  mechanisms  of  adjustment  de¬ 
serve  a  much  broader  treatment  than  is  given 
in  this  book.  This  shortcoming,  however,  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  authors  but  the  result  of 
the  lack  of  studies  on  personality  problems  of 
the  various  groups  of  handicapped. 

The  sections  of  The  Nervous  System  and 
The  Endocrine  System  and  the  chapter  on 
Psychological  Tests  for  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped  are  straight  textbook  material.  Much 
more  than  that  is  Dr.  Pintner’s  excellent 
chapter  on  The  Blind  which  shows  us  what 
psychological  research  has  contributed  to  a 
scientific  interpretation  of  blindness  and  also 
points  out  where  additional  research  needs  to 
be  undertaken.  The  subheadings  of  this  chap¬ 
ter  are:  General,  Intelligence,  Educational 
Achievement,  Personality,  Special  Abilities, 
Miscellaneous,  Summary,  and  Bibliography. 

Two  afterthoughts  I  would  like  to  mention 
after  the  reading  of  this  and  other  very  valu¬ 
able  publications  of  recent  date.  The  one  con¬ 
cerns  our  field  in  particular:  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  demand  for  compilations  and  re¬ 
views  is  satisfied  and  that  what  we  need  now 
is  original  research  that  will  help  us  fill  the 
wide  gaps  in  our  knowledge  which  are  very 
clearly  called  to  our  attention  in  the  book 
reviewed. 
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1  The  other  is  more  general:  the  combining 
j  of  the  different  groups  of  handicapped  into 
j  one  class  of  “Physically  Handicapped,”  as  ex- 
i  pressed,  for  instance,  in  the  establishment  of 
departments  for  the  Education  of  the  Physi¬ 
cally  Handicapped  or  in  the  appointment  of 
supervisors  in  the  Education  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped,  seems  to  be  in  contradiction  to 
the  legitimate  endeavors  of  educators  at  work 
to  separate  the  various  groups.  Dual  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  were  quite  common 
I  some  decades  ago  but  arc  now  conducted  as 
I  entirely  independent  educational  institutions; 
'  education  of  the  partially  sighted  is  separated 
from  education  of  the  blind.  This  is  for  the 
good  reason  that  work  for  each  group  has  be¬ 
come  so  highly  specialized  that  only  experts 
i  in  the  respective  fields  can  be  expected  to  do 
I  full  justice  to  their  duties  and  to  promote 
I  the  work.  The  book  in  review  has  the  great 
'  merit  of  recognizing  the  fundamental  dif- 
=  fcrcnccs  between  the  various  groups  of  handi- 
L  capped.  A  word  of  warning  however  seems 
"  to  be  timely  against  the  tendencies  of  pro¬ 
ducing  “specialists”  for  the  whole  area  in  dis¬ 
cussion— so  to  speak,  “general  specialists.” 
The  average  person  who  wants  to  devote  his 
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work,  for  instance,  to  the  education  of  handi¬ 
capped  children  cannot  be  prepared  satisfac¬ 
torily  for  an  all-round  job  but  must  concen¬ 
trate  upon  one  special  group.  This  does  of 
course  not  imply  that  a  teacher  of  the  blind 
should  know  nothing  about  the  education  of 
the  deaf,  and  for  such  general  orientation  T he 
Psychology  of  the  Physically  Handicapped  is 
of  particular  usefulness. 

Excellent  summaries  and  bibliographies  en¬ 
hance  the  value  of  the  book. 

Berthold  Lowenfeld. 


GUIDE  ROD  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Ernest  L.  Vogler,  of  Hot  Springs,  South 
Dakota,  has  designed  a  guide  rod  for  the 
use  of  blind  people.  It  is  made  of  tapering 
steel  tubing  finished  in  chromium  steel  with 
a  leather  wrapped  handle.  The  tip  of  the  rod 
is  covered  with  a  red  plastic  sleeve,  firmly 
vulcanized  to  the  rod.  A  solid  steel  one-half 
inch  ball  is  welded  solidly  to  the  end  of  the 
rod,  which  should  assure  better  feel  and 
sound.  Information  concerning  this  rod  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  Mr.  Vogler. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 

(a  Delaware  Corporation) 

I  y  West  i6th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 


! 

.  i 

(Signature)  ! 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


John  W.  Lewis,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  the  Georgia 
Academy  for  the  Blind,  studied  at  the 
Wesleyan  Conservatory  of  Music  and  the 
Juilliard  School  of  Music. 

Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D.,  is  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  President  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  is 
Secretary  and  Assistant  Director  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


George  F.  Meyer  is  Chief  Executive  O&b 
of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  dv 
Blind. 

Priscilla  Whelden  (Mrs.  Richard  G.)  is  a 
volunteer  serving  as  Supervisor  of  Volun¬ 
teers  at  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Nursery  Governess  experienced  with  blind  i 
children,  wishes  position.  Address:  E  R 
in  care  of  Outlook^  for  the  Blind. 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

□  Professional*  .  .  $  2  per  annum 

□  Contributing  .  .  10  per  annum 

I  wish  to  become  a  ^  *  *  *  25  per  annum  member  of  the  Foun- 

□  Sustaining  .  .  .  50  per  annum  dation 

□  Patron  ....  100  per  annum 

□  Life . 1000 

paying . per  annum. 

Name  . 

Business  Address  . 


Residence  Address 


*Must  be  actively  engaged  in  or  connected  vaith  work  for  the  blind. 


